









































GEMS OF LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMENT. — 


And some that smile, have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischief. 


No. 8.] PHILADELPHIA—AUGUST. [1837. 








VLL THINK OF THAT. For whether octavo, or letter, 
Is some, after all, of a question— 
And the way had most certain been better 
For me~-made of nerves--and a fretter, 





A critical illustration of a certain picture, addres- 
sed to the painter. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. Had your brush, Sam, but dash’d a suggestion. 
ia — Now I, for my soul, would’nt swear— 
I'L. THINK oF THAT ’—now if you look Stop—stop now--dont hold me a scoffer, 
9 - 
On that seulptur’d gaze—sad, some, but steady, Whether what her left hand is on, there, & 


You'll hold, that in spite of her book, 


: Contains some new song or an offer! 
She has thought it all over already ! 


It may be--or may not—-a volume, 


* Think of that *—think of what? you reply— That puzzles your beautiful fairy, . 
Some thing, or some body——which is it? But then you can’t trace out a column, a 
Proposition, or man ?-—I defy Tho’ the whole looks as big, Sam, and solemn * 3 s 


Definition, Sam, out of that eye, 
You’ve fashion’d so fairly to quiz itd 
Then why not have told us the bogk, too, 
Absorbing full half her round table, 
For the dull to have something to look to, 
Who to solve the case else are unable ? 
Of one thing I’m certain, however, 
Let her reason or ‘ think’ as she will, Sam, 
She’s a very nice girl, and a clever, 
Her heart has been balderdash’d never, 
But holds its own empirage still, Sam— 
For, as for the matter, just now, 
That brings to her chin her fore-finger, 
You have only to glance at the brow, 
And the thing’s understood well enow— 
On queries *twere idle to linger : 
Aside from that look, rather starey, 
I'm sure ’tis no matter of love, 
But something more mental and darey, 
for you see she has flung down her glove! 


As Noah’s unreduced Dictionary! 
Tis too thick for a letter—I’m sure ! 

Unless the steam suitor, or writer, 
In love but a sad over-doer, 

Intended to beat out or fright her! ee 
As for what her eye tells you, why, Sam, » aa 

Her thinking, for all I desery, o 
Is of some Salmagundi flim-flam, 

Some receipt for a love that proves sham, 

Or for some intellectual pie ! 

So sure may it be, tho’ she’s looking 

So all unallied to digestion, 

That her mind has run riot on cooking, 

Or some too terrestrial question ! 

It may be on bonnets, or boas— 

Perhaps a mere question of prices— 
Some thought of—-perhaps Hannah More’s, 
Perhaps of some dish she adores, . 

Or the most classic way to make ices ! 


Then her chair, Sam,—no one can deny 





Yes—yes—-Sam, you sure should have told us, That it looks philosophic and lazy, 

Or, at least—’twas so easy! have hinted, Like the old pillow-backs you and I Pi, 

For some of us stupid beholders, Us’d to seek when our spirits were hazy. 
Whether this was hand-writing or printed ; It has a good grandmama air— 
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And, just made for post prandial sitting, 
Seems a home against life’s wear and tear, 
Where young ladies lounge to kill care, 

And old ones to do up their knitting. 

But then, as she sits, ’tis too set, 

When you think of the cushions around her, 
And I think, should you ask Gallaudet, 

He will say "twas just so that he found her 
For, chisel you inside or out, 

Engrave mind or matter, one wrangles, 
Or at least is quite given to pout, 

When he finds, if an angel about, 
He must carve her all out at right angles ; 


But no matter, Sam—-tho’ you sin do, 
In giving no sort of assistance 
As to this ‘ think of that,’ yet your window 
Gives quite a desirable distance. 
She has a goed prospect of something, 
‘T'ree, mountain, and cloud, are before her! 
And tho’, at the best, she’s a dumb thing, 
I think I’d consent to adore her, 
If for nothing else, Sam—for her forehead-— 
That mine of the Mind—{just see Gall—| 
Whence tke sou! out like coal may be quarried— 
Which, tho’ to believe in, is horrid, 
Is better than no mind at all! 
So-—make what you will of the chair, 
And your book, and so forth—verlbum sat— 
Give me but that brow, and brown hair— 
”~ Dl think, sir-—V'il still ‘ raink oF THaT !’ 








Original. 
THUNDER STORM. 
BY T. B. WALTERS. 
The gathering storm rides up the western sky, 
As evening spreads her sable clouds around— 
Amid the gloom the vivid lightnings fly, 


Down the black vault—and flash along the ground: 


Swept by the winds the distant forest roars, 
Aud bellowing thunders mingle with the sound— 
Down on the earth the rain in torrents pour’s, 
Whilst clad in darkness— terror reigns profound. 


The strife hath ceased, the pouring rain hath past— 
The light’ning’s burst noton the solid gloom, 

The thunders slumber—and the sweeping blast 
Sinks to the awful silence of the tomb. 


O painful silence—to the trembling soul— 
Awakening conscieoce reads her summons dread, 
With voice indignant—scorning all control, 
She calls down vengeance on the guilty head. 


lt comes—it comes—the dreadful mandate’s given— 


The soul shrinks back in horror and dismay— 
Loud peals of thunder shake both earth and heaven, 
And all around the forked light’nings play. 


Amid this war of elements—behold 


@P"ln miniature—that day—that awful day— 


When from their spheres in wild disorder roll’d 
Worlds shail dissolve, and suns shall fade away. 











THE THUNDER STORM—THE WIDOW’S WEDDING. 


From the Dublin Magazine, 


THE WIDOW’S WEDDING. 


Some half dozen miles from the coast of the 
County Antrim, and opposite to the bay of 
Ballycastle, rises, from the stormy ocean of the 
north, the island of Rahery. It is seldom visited 
now, 1n consequence of the wild turbulence of 
its rough shores, exposed on all sides toa rude 
surf, and the very irregular tides which ebb and 
flow around it. 

The people of the coast and the island are all 
expert seamen, and at one time were famous 
smugglers, very much given to superstitious 
customs and observances. The Irish cobles of 
wicker-work, covered witha tarred and pitched 
horse-hide, were much in use here of old, and 
even still are sometimes seen skimming along, 
with their one or twoconductors, in fine weather. 
And though I have said that the island is sel- 
dom yisited, | did not wish to be understood as 
saying that there was not a constant communi- 
cation between its inhabitants and the main 
shore; there is a kind of friendly intercourse 
subsisting between them, and even in the most 
tempestuous weather, boats to and fro, are seen 
passing, despite of danger and difficulty. 

In the island of Rahery there resided a far- 
mer, named M‘Cahan. He was one of the most 
wealthy men in the little district, being possessed 
ofa very large farm and two fishing boats. He 
had one daughter, the flower of the island, and 
the pride of her parents. Many suitors came to 
gain young Mary from her father’s house, as 
she had the largest portion of any maiden in 
Rahery. Her father and mother were anxious 
that she should choose one from among the 
young men of her little native isle, or the sur- 
rounding coast, but she continually declined en- 
tering into any engagement with any of them. 
Neither was it from coldness or caprice that 
she refused to comply with the wishes of her 
parents—her heart had been smitten by thie 
manly form @nd pleasing address of Kennedy 
O'Neil, the son of a widow who resided on the 
mainland, near the cliff of Ballycastle. She 
was in the habit, during summer weather, in 
company with a number of the young women 
and men of the island, to visit the opposite shore, 
and join in the dance with the villagers; in this 
way she first became acquainted with Kennedy, 
mock na bointhee, or, the widow’s son. His 
frank, obliging, and manly manners won upon 
the unsophisticated heart of the simple, yet 
tender and faithful islander. Kennedy was 
fondly attached to Mary, and the dance on 
Sunday without her, appeared the most mono- 
tonous and pleasureless spot in the world. 

The mother of Kennedy was one of those 
beings which are to be found in many parts of 
the country, even in this enlightened era—a be- 
liever in,and a practiser of, spells and charms, 
or, what is commonly called, a fairy woman. 
She professed the curing of all unaccountable 
and. uncommon diseases, and which are attri- 
buted to the waywardness or malignity of that 
imaginary class of spiritual beings called fairies. 
Cattle suddenly taken ill, and children in a de- 
cline, or with pains or swellings, were taken to 
her, from a great distance, to “thry her skill 
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on,” but whether she was successful im all her 
operations or not 1s more than can be said at 
oresent. She was feared and respected in the 
neighbourhood, and, at the same time, was con- 
sidered one of the most useful personages with- 
in many miles of Ballycastle. She perceived, 
with delight, her son’s attachment to Mary 
M'Cahan, and encouraged it with all her soul: 
and being, as she boasted, of the “‘rale ould an- 
shint race,” and having a small farm in her pos- 
session, she had, she imagined, every hope that 
Kennedy’s suit would be successful with the 
father of the fair Mary. Ensured of Mary’s 
affection, and incited by his mother’s approba- 
tion and wish on the subject, he took an oppor- 
tunity of waiting on the farmer, and claiming 
her as his bride; but met with a decided and in- 
sulting refusal. This was a shock which his 
young and ardent nature was not prepared to 
meet, and which the proud heart and revengeful 
disposition of his mother could but ill brook. 
Mary was equally unprepared to meet it, for she 
had cherished hopes which were suddenly 
blighted; and her lover had pictured such warm 
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scenes of domestic felicity, in the anticipated 


enjoyment of their homely fireside pleasures, | 


that a second paradise of happiness had been | 
epened to her young soul. Still hope, and pro- 
mises of mutual affection, to be fairly and firmly 
kept ‘forever and a day,’ helped to reconcile 
them to what they considered the hardships of 
their situation. 

Months glided by, and M‘Cahan was anxious 
to have his daughter married to some of the very 
respectable young men who proposed for her, 
but Mary modestly, yet firmly, resisted every 





effort made to induce her to forego her promise 
to the mock na bointhee. 

“Where are you goin’ the day,dear?” said the | 
widow O'Neil to her son, as she perceived him 
fitting his tackle for the water one fine Sunday. 

“Just over right to the island,” replied Ken- 
nedy. 

“Stay at home, Kennedy, dear then, this day, 
said the mother. i 

“Didn't | send word over to Mary M’Cahan, 
that ’'d be over to the sport this evenin?— 
throth did [,” said Kennedy. 

*There’s astorm to the nor-west this evenin,’ 
then,” said the mother; ‘tan’ though fine the sun 
shines above us just now, God help the sail it 
ketches atween Rahery and the cliffs this 
evenin’, when he looks his last over the wathers, 
with the black clouds afore his face.” 

“Why, it looks a little grey and misty, to be 
sure, au that where it ought to be brightest, 
too, the foot ov the win’; but, then, it’s goin’ 
round it is, an’ not coming for’ad—its a shiftin’ 
ireshner, you see, and that’s all mother.”’ 

His little bark was soon in trim and at sea, 
and seon the cliffs of Rahery, with all their 
bleak and wave-washed caverns, frowned upon 
lus skiff, as it flew, like the dark-sided ‘gull, si- 
lently and swiftly along. The day was passed 
in a round of pleasure, for Kennedy was a ge- 
ncral favourite, and the young men of the island 
endeavoured to entertain him in the best pos- 
sible manner; and, as evening was closing he 
had the happiness to “meet wi and greet wi” 
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his true and faithful Mary. Therefore, it was 
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late before he thought of returning, and the sun 
was setting in the ocean before he stepped into 
his little “skimmer of the waves.” ‘The fore- 
bodings of the storm pointed by his mother, 
were now increased into actual threatenin,zs, of 
the very worst description. The wind had 
veered, and was sounding over the ocean, in 
the distance, like the moanings of a coming 
spirit, on an errand of misery and sorrow to 
mankind, while the ocean heaved and swelled, 
and the waves rolled heavily and forcibly to the 
shore, giving certain indications of the fury of 
the storm that was raging in the distance. Not- 
withstanding all these terribleomens, he launct:- 
ed his boat, and turned its tiny prow to the 
rising billows, and steered for the cliff of Bally- 
castle. The wind was partly against, and the 
tide, in its usual rapid manner, was rushing to 
mid-ocean; still Kennedy set his sail, and ta- 
king a sweeping taek, stood away from the point 
of Rahery. Though appearances were very 
disheartening while in the shelter of the shore, 
yet as he stood far out, before the breeze, he 
trembled for the consequences of his rashness, 
and was sorry that he did not take the advice 
of his companions, and not have ventured out to 
sea that evening. But, his pride would net al- 
low him to think of returning, for as he had 
the name of being the best sailor round the 
shore, it would fix itself as a stain on his cha- 
racter, should he fly to the ianu, 2¢CT DUvin® 
put out to sea against their wishes. In the mea 

time the gale increased, and the waves became 
too fierce and high to leave almost a hope that 
his light frail bark could over-reach the ‘od 





still he held on, keeping her head to the fod@- 
ing billows, upon which it rose like the wild- 
bird, who dwells amid the storms. 

The winds now bellowed like the voices of 
many spirits, and the agitated deep, roused by 
their walls, answered by tossing its many crest- 
ed waves to the clouds, and roared its responses 
to the furious elements in tones of destruction 
and power. Kennedy, in taking in his small 
sail, lest his little bark should .. overturned 
even by its breadth of canvass, was cast out, 
by one tremendous gust, into the howlin 
waters; but, with the steadiness, firmness, an 
presence of mind, of 2 man used to meet danger 
and to combat it, he soon grasped the side of his 
dancifig boat, but in attempting to regain his 
position, her side was turned to the coming 
wave, which cast her over, and there she lay, 
in the trough of the sea with her keel upwards. 
Even here Kennedy’s native courage and hardi- 
hood did not forsake him; he dived and rose 
again just beside his upset and shivering vessel, 
upon which he seized with that desperate force 
which the fear of death supplies to the man in 
jeopardy. He clung to the keel with the tena- 
cious grasp which one should lay upon their last 
hold of life, determined, while strength remain- 
ed, to use every effort to preserve his existence. 
It was now dark night, and as his wreck would 
rise high upon the back of the yelling billows, 
he could discern the lights on shore, faint and 
dim in the distance, fainter and more dim than 
ever he had remarked them before—and 
dreadful thought came across’his mind, that th 
boat was driving out t@.sea, and that, if not 
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swallowed up by the devouring waves during | choly. Her father and mother became anxious 
the storm he would be left to perish, through | about her health, and wished, when it was too 
weakness and excess of toil far out in the ocean. | late, that they had given her to Kennedy O'Neil, 
Yet even still he determined to hold on and trust | They did everything to rouse her, in which, after 
in the goodness of that Almighty being who; some months, they succeeded; and she became 
caused the winds to blow, and the stormy waves | more resigned and composed. Again they urged 
to rage round him. iher to marry a very wealthy young man from 
Towards morning the wind abated, and the! the opposite shore, who had proposed for her 
waves subsided by degrees, though now and | hand, even before the supposed death of Ken- 
then fierce gusts and mountain billows came,|nedy. She gave a passive consent, and after 
like the bursts of passion which break abruptly | some time they were married. She was anything 
from the bosom of the angry, after their vietant | but happy; she did her best to please and make 
fit has poured the full rage of its wrath. The | her husband as happy as she could, but stil] 
morning dawned, and when the harassed and | there was acoldness and apathy in her manners 
terror-stricken Kennedy looked around him, the | which she could not banish; and though she did 
land was in no place visible. He was alone, ri- | her best to be cheerful, yet still, in the midst of 
ding on the back of his upturned bark, a soli- | her efforts to appear gay, a chill would creep 
tary living being amid the waste of waters.| over her,and the thoughts of Kennedy, Mock na 
Despair filled his bosom; and after having out- | Bointhee, and how he lost his life in coming to 
lived the terrors of the night-storm, he was | see her, would mar with sadness every attempt 
about casting himself headlong into the deep, | she made to please others, or appear happy her- 
sooner than die a death of lingering and protract-| self. Four months after her marriage was 
ed agony; but hope, the ever-dweller in the hu- | scarcely elapsed, when her husband, who had 
man heart, came again to his aid, and the| been out fishing, quarrelled with one of his 
thought of meeting some vessel coming from, or | companions as they were returning, and com- 
going to Belfast, or any of the northern ports | menced fighting, even in the narrow boat. The 
made him resolve to preserve his life as long as: other two men endeavoured to separate them, 
possible. Nor was he disappointed, towards | but without effect; and while the confusion 
evening a distant sail appeared coming in the | reigned, the boat struck against a sunken rock, 
i and the four men were ejected into the ocean, 


wane wes bie one VL 








direction i® Whien ne fay. Various hopes and 
fears now thronged heavy and quick upon his 
mind—she might be going in a contrary direc- 
tion—he might not, if coming any way near her, 
be able to make himself observed. He took off 
ie coarse blue jacket, and stripped off his 
shirt and red neck cloth, both of which he held 
as high as his hand would allow over his head: 
and when one hand would tire he would hold it 
in the other. On she came, and at length he 
was perceived, and a boat lowered, into which 
he was taken, exhausted and gasping. The 
ship belonged to a merchant in Belfast, and 
was taking a large cargo of fine linens and 
other goods to the West Indies. They were 
some leagues away even from the sight of land; 
and Kennedy had no other alternative but to 
make the voyage with them—a thing the master 
appeared to be very proud of, as he found, after 
leaving Belfast, that his complement of hands 
were too few to work the vessel. 

In the morning the mother of Kennedy de- 
spatched a person to the island to inquire for her 
son; but no other account could be given but 
that he had put to sea at night fall, just as the 
storm was beginning. All round the bay of 
Ballycastle was explored, even for his corse, 
but not the slightest vestiges of him or his boat 
could be discovered. He was given up as lost, 
and the unfortunate mother was wild and loud 
in her grief and lamentations; nor were the 
sorrows of the faithful Mary less, though not so 


noisy; deep in the inmost recesses of her heart | g 


she deplored the loss of Kennedy, and the big 
tear rolling down her cheek, while pursuing 
even her household affairs, told plainly of 


or 


(‘he secret grief was at her heart.” 


ow” She pined, and the rose fled from her cheeks. 
She shunned the usual amusements in which 


at the same time that the husband of Mary re- 
ceived a violent blow on the head with a_boat- 
hook. The boat heeled with the shock, and 
immediately filled with water, and settled down 
beneath the wave as three men rose to the sur- 
face—but the husband of Mary never rose; 
stunned by the blow, he was unable to struggle 
when precipitated beneath the waves, and be- 
came the victim of his own rash and quarrel- 
some habits. 

Mary was now alone in the world, and pos- 
sessed of, comparatively, a comfortable inde- 
pendence, and she determined never to marry 
again. Several proposals were made, but all 
rejected, with a firmness that told the solicitor 
that it would be useless to apply a second time. 
She remained in this state for nearly six months; 
and one evening in the month of October, as the 
shortening autumn day was closing, a sailor, 
with a short stick in his hand, and a bundle 
slung on the end of it over his shoulder, made 
his appearance at the door, and addressing the 
servant maid, who was preparing the supper, 
requested a drink, and liberty to light his pipe. 

‘Walk in, Sir,” said Mary, who was employ- 
ed at the other end of the house, with her back 
to the door. 

The sailor started, and drawing back a few 


dation, and from end to end. 
RNa you come in, Sir?” said the servant 
irl. 

“No, no,” said he, “I thank you—I want no- 
thing from you now;” and his tone was hurried 
and agitated, and he turned away from the 
door, and ran like a man who had beheld some 
frightful, devouring monster, and from which he 
was trying to escape. 

It was Kennedy O’Neil, Mock na Bointhee, 





she delighted, and gave herself up to melan- 





who, after a variety of adventures during te2 


steps, surveyed the house from roof tree to foun- | 
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months, had returned to hisnative land with 
some little money, and high in the hope that he 
would find his Mary faithful, and ready to re- 
ward all his sufferings by becoming his wife. 

“Jt is her,’ said he to himself, after turning 
from her door and when he had gained a suffi- 
cient composure to arrange his thoughts. “It is 
her—l could not be mistaken in her voice or 
form—but I could not bear to look on her; and 
did she so soon forget me? not a twelvemonth 
gone, yet she is married, dear knows how long. 
—What’s the use in my comng home? I may 
as well turn back this moment, ard go to the 
Indies again, and he stopt, as if to return on his 
path: “but I must see my poor mother, and 
sive her what I have gathered after my hard- 
ship and danger. Yes, she deserves it better 
from me than the false-hearted and the forget- 
ful—the breaker of promises, and the betrayer. 
And is itof Mary M‘Cahan that I’m obliged to 
say allthese shameful things? Well, it’s no mat- 
ter; ‘man proposes, hut God disposes;’ if she’s 
happy maybe it’s better for both her and me, 
for surely a stronger 2rm than poor mortyual 
man’s separated us in the beginnin’; and there’s 
a fate in marriage: but after ali—all that pass- 
ed between us!—all that she promised me, and 
all that { promised her; and all the vows and 
hand an’ words* that she give me.’ However 
—what is to be, will be;’ and there’s no con- 
tending against a body’s luck: but Mary M‘Ca- 
han, iff ever knew you it would be the better 
for me—that I know to my cost, anyhow.” 

In such soliloquies and reflections was _ his 
mind occupied until he reached the cottage of 
his mother. It wasdark and chilly; and mourn- 
fully the breeze blew from the sea with a wail- 
ing sound, and the booming of the distant ocean, 
intermingled with the hoarse and dashing noise 
of the breakers on the shore, served to add a 
cloom of an additionai shade to his melancholy. 

His mother was sitting alone by her now de- 
solate hearth—the last embers of the dying turf- 
fire were flickering faintly from between two 
“sods of turf,’ which were placed over them to 
inspire a renovated life into them, in order to 
preserve them for ‘the morrow.’ She also held 
communion with her heart. “It was a curious 
dream,’ she said, thinking alone; “and why 
should he come in that way to me,as if there 
was a joy to visit my old and withered heart, 
after the dark waves concealed him for ever 
irom my sight. The dead can come no more to 
give gladness to the living; nor can the fallen 
tree ever be set upright amongst its companions 
in the thick wood, to bear green leaves and 
young branches; and why should he come to me 
in the disguise of joy, even in my dreams.—He 
was not fond of tormenting er crossing me, and 
1 know he would not wish to break my heart 
now entirely.” Here a rap of a particular kind 
at the outside made her start from hor reverie. 
“Ha! my God! that rap! Oh, if it’s a warnin’ 
for me it’s welcome—l hope I am prepared to 
0; but maybe it’s some of the good people who 
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want to catch me noddin’—let them knock 
again; and she listened with impatience, 
strongly mingled with superstitious fear, and 
again the knock was repeated more markedly 
than before, and again she became pained and 
agitated. 

“I never in my life heard anything so like ; 
but it’s only to desave me the betther; so the 
sorra a latch I'll rise, or a boult Pll dhraw till 
it raps again, anyhow;” and again the rap was 
repeated with a certain degree of impatience, 
and she then approached the door with a can- 
tious, stealthy step, and demanded who was 
there? 

‘Friend,’ was the laconic reply; to which 
was added—“isn’t it a shame for you not to 
let a poor man in this hour of the night.” 

“Oh, gracious, it is his very voice. Speak— 
who are you?” she exclaimed, “for the love of 
goodness speak, and tell me who you are?”’ 

“WhoamI? Well, but that’s a queer ques- 
ng to ask a manat his own mother’s door—who 

e is?” 

She uttered a loud scream, and endeavoured 
to spring to the door; but her emotions overpow- 
ered her, and her limbs refused to do their of- 
fice, and down she fell upon the floor. Kennedy 
hearing the cry, burst open the door, and made 
every exertion in his power to reanimate tke 
corpse-like figure of his mother, which he after 
sometime effected. The meeting of the mother 
with the son, whom she now found, after be- 
lieving him buried deep within the seeret depths 
of the sea, was truly affecting.—It is impossible 
to describe a scene of this kind; but a man will 
feel the pleasure which such a sight must im- 
part to the benevolentheart. The mother cried 
in frantic joy, and hung upon his neck and 
wept over him. After the first paroxysm had 
abated, he described to her his wonderful and 
miraculous escape; and she thanked heaven for 
restoring to her her only child. 


changes have taken place since | left this.” 
“It’s yourself that may say that, dear,” said’ 
the old woman, ‘and not one of them for the 


‘It’s you 1 believe, mother,” said he; “I have 
net seen any improvement since 1 left it.” 

“ No, dear; there’s the miners tearing up the 
earth at the ould head to look for coals; and 
there’s the polish (police) placed all round for 
fear we'd get a pinsworth from the say (sea), and 
there’s the ould castle there going to be levelled 
with the rock, for fear it id hide a bale, ora 
cask, and—”’ 

“There's Mary M’Cahan marred, mother,’ 
said he convulsively. 

“Yes, agra,” replied the mother; “there’s no 
depending upon any one, or upon anything in 
this deceiving world.” 

“Well, mother, I’m only come just to see you, 
and bring you a little money to help to keep you 
comfortable, and then to bid you good bye, and 
then to go to seek my fortune again.” 

“And are you going to leave me afther all, 





‘In contracung or pledging their troths among the 
peasantry, the affair of pledging a hand and word is | 
considered even more binding oa the parties than the | 
most solemn oath, 
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*There is a superstition among the country people, 
that when a knock is heard at the door at night, 
it shou!d never be opened until repeated three times. 
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when I thought that God had preserved you just | 
to be the comfort of my old days?” 

“Tf could not live here now mother; every 
thing is strange, and cold, and changed, and 
everything louks worse than ever 1 saw it be- 
fore—even you, mother, are sadly worn since I 
left you.” 

“And am I to lose you again? Why did you 
ever come to me, when my mind was settling 
after your loss, and God was making me recon- 
ciled to your death?”’ 


“But Mary M‘Cahan, mother, to forget me so | 


soon; not one year till she got marred to ano- 
ther;—would I do so? No, never.” 
“Yes, an’ its little comfort she had; for she 


THE WIDOW’S WEDDING. 


felled one of the villains to the earth. The other 
immediately let go his hold, and grappled with 
Kennedy, and — a powerful man, the struggle 
was desperate; and O'Neil felt, that though few 
in the country were his equals in the athletic 
exercises, that here at least he had met with 
his match. So, with surprising presence of 
mind, he seemed to yield by degrees before his 
antagonist, until the other, being almost sure of 
the victory, was thrown off his guard, when 
Kennedy, collecting all his strength for the ef- 
fort, and stringing every nerve for the one push, 
placed his foot behind him, and flinging himself 
forward upon him, hurled him with irresistible 





did not long enjoy him, she was but four 
months marred till he was killed.”’ 

“And is she a widow now, mother?—ah, God 
help her! and who killed ber husband?” 

“TI did,” replied the mother. ‘‘ Could 1 bear 
to see another where my son should be? No, I 
went to the strheam three nights; and I made a 
float of the faggers.*—I took from its grave, in 
the middle of the night, the skull and left hand 
of a child that never was christened. I dressed 
itup, and christened it by his name. I then put 
it into the float, with the hand tied to the rud- 
dher, and sent it down the sthream, under the 
quiet moon and all the stars; ’twas racked 
(wrecked) at the fall of the rocks—’twas | 
done it—afore that day month he was mur- 
dhered.”’ 

The son shuddered as the mother coneluded 
her horrifying recital, but he said nothing; he 
was accustomed to hear such things, and he 
firmly believed in their efficacy and power. 

However, his thoughts had undergone a mate- 
rial change since he heard that Mary was a 
widow. € promised to remain with his mo- 
ther, for a while at least, and they retired for 
the night. 

Nothing could exceed the surprise and asto- 
Dishment of the neighbourhood when the news 
was spread abroad, the next morning, that Ken- 
nedy O'Neil was returned, and some would not 
believe but that it was his mother who had re- 
deemed him from fairy-land. All his old ac- 


force to the earth. The other, who was a smal] 
/and light man, was recovering from the effects 
| of the first. blow, and preparing to attack him be- 
| hind, when Kennedy, untired from the strife, 
‘turned on him with the fierce fury of an en- 
raged tiger, and a second time felled him, sense- 
less and bleeding, to the ground; and twisting 
'an ash bough from a stunted tree that grew by 
' the road side, he again prepared for the attac 
ofthe larger man, whom he knocked down three 
‘times in succession. At last they begged for 
imercy, and were permitted to depart. But 
_ what can be imagined as the surprise and asto- 
nishment of Kennedy on lifting the female, who 
had fainted, to find that it was his Mary. He 
| laid his hand on ber heart—it beat with life. He 
lifted her in his arms,and as her cottage was 
| but a short distance, he carried her home. On 
| entering the cottage she came to her senses, and 
' gazed about wildly until her eye rested upon 
| Kennedy. 

“It’s you then, Kennedy,” she said “that saved 
'my life though I did not deserve the smallest 
| kindness at your hand. Well, God is good, 
|and brings every thing round, for his own wise 
| purposes.” 
| Kennedy gazed upon her. She was no longer 
the healthy, bright-eyed, and rosy girl, with the 
| smile upon ber lip, aad gaiety and good humour 

in her bright blue eye. Her cheek was now pale, 
| and her eye had lest its lustre, and Kennedy pi- 
tied the beautiful wreck—for she was still young 
and beautiful. They were alone; the conversa- 





| 


quaintances flocked to see him, and hear his| tion naturally verged towards old times; an ex- 
wonderful story, and every one had some news | planation ensued, a reconciliation followed, and 
or another to tell him about Mary M’Cahan.| promises and vows were again renewed with 
Week after week passed away, and he never | double the fervour and truth of former years. 

made an attempt to see her, nor she to see him. | ISennedy told his mother of the circumstance; 
At last, one evening as he was returning from; and she advised him, to prevent a recurrence 
the dance in the neighbouring village, a little | of any accident or misfortune, to urge a speedy 
warmed with the exercise, and heated with! marriage. She wished to keep her son at home, 


liquor, some strange sailors, belonging toa vessel | 


that took shelter in the bay, for the purpose of 
refitting, had joined in the amusements, and had 
left the scene of gaiety some time before him. 
As he walked on with a rapid step, he thought 
he heard cries at a distance before him on the 
road. The voice was that of a woman, and 
he hurried on, and soon came up to two rufhians 
in the garb of sailors, who. were pulling a fe- 
male between them, and whose piercing screams 
excited pey in his heart. He came up, and 
before they were aware of his approach, he 

*The green flag-leaved annual that grows in marshy 
soils, and by the side of streams. 





for she feared he had acquired a taste for ram- 
bling during the time he had been away; besides 
the idea of Mary’s comfortable farm, and the 
happy home her son would be master of, made 
her bosom dance with joy. Kennedy was but too 
anxious to follow her advice, and accordingly 
urged Mary to make him happy, pointing out 
the consequences that ensued from their first 
delay—how he had been driven away; how she 
was married; and how near she was_ being 
murdered, only that heaven sent him to ber as- 
sistance. She consented, and the following 
Sunday was appointed for the ceremony to take 
lace. 
2 The sailors who had been discomfitted in their 
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attempt, made their case known to their com- 
rades on board, and a confederacy was entered 
into by them to attack the house of Mary on 


the night of her marriage, while the guests were 


engaged with their mirth and reve ys and as 
they were to sail with the tide of that night, 
they might take their revenge insafety to them- 
selves. 

The mother of Kennedy could not be induced 
by any means to be present at the wedding: and 
when her son came to know the reason, and to 
induce her, she merely replied— 

Never mind me, Kennedy, dear; you know 
that there is no one prouder to see you happy 
than your mother; but there is something over 
me this evening, and you know I never do any- 
thing without having good reason; so never 
mind me, Kennedy, dear, 1’ll see you early in 
the morning.” 

Kennedy, who knew the eccentric turn of his 
mother, did not press her; and the festivities of 
the night were at their height: the rustic jest 
and the simple song passed round, and the 
whiskey flowed in brimmers; and all were merry 
and happy, when the mother of Kennedy, out of 
breath, and pale and panting with fatigue, and 
terror, rushed ia. 

“For the sake of heaven, if you be men, stand 
and defend yourselves. The strange sailors have 
left the vessel, and are coming in a body to 
murder ali beforethem. I ran over by the short 
cut, and roused the boys as I came along—but 
the sailors are not many perches from the door. 
The women began to scream, and the men to 
look about them, not knowing which side to 
turn. 

“Hold your screaming throats,” she said to 
the women, “tand you stir about, and bar the 
door and windows, iv you have the spirit of men 
within yez;” and she dragged a large oak table 
against the door. onary leapt to his feet to 
assist her, and in a few minutes every portable 
article of furniture in the house was piled 
against the door and windows. 

“Now put out the lights,’ said she, “‘and 
leave us in darkness.” 

The noise of the feet of many men advancing 
rapidly fell upon their ears, and ina few minutes 
arap at the door announced their arrival. 

“Don’t one of you speak a word,” said she. 

A second rap, louder, echoed through the 
louse, but ne one stirred inside. The men were 
heard to whisper for a while, and then to try if 
the doors and windows were any way acces- 
sible. They succeeded in breaking in some 
glass at the top of the window, to which one of 
them was elevated. 

_ “Here, Kennedy,” said the mother, handing 
lim the large kitchen tongs, “don’t let him tell 
what he’s seen when they take him back.” 

Kennedy mounted upon a chair near the 
Window, and asthe man put in his head through 
the broken part, Kennedy struck him a terrible 
blow on the forehead, and he dropped back 
senseless into the arms of his companions. 

_ “Now shout,” said the mother; and the men 
Joined in one Joud and simultaneous shout, which 
Was answered by cries of revenge from the men 
outside, and a terrible rush was made against 
the door, which, however, defied all their efforts. 
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The attack was renewed and redoubled with 
equal success, and cries were heard of ‘ set fire 
to the house,’ when the shouts and bustle of 
men coming at a distance, made them pause. 
The men inside shouted, and they were answer- 
ed by the villagers coming to their assistance. 

‘“‘Now, boys,” said Kennedy, “‘take the things 
from the door, and let us be ready to rush out 
upon them.” 

But the sailors had anticipated their move- 
ment, and fled towards the shore, leaving the 
wounded man behind them. He was not killed; 
they took him into the house, and bathed his 
wound, and the farrier of the village bled him 
with his phleme. The rest of the night was 
spent in mirth and festivity. 

Kennedy and Mary lived happy together, and 
their wedding night was the most troublesome 
of the days and nights of their long and pros- 
perous lives; and Kennedy often remarked, that 
itis happy for the man whuse misfortunes come 
before marrirge, and not after. 











OH! WHERE DO FAIRIES HIDE THEIR HEADS. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


Oh ! where do Fairies hide their heads, 
When snow lies on the hills? 

When frost has spoil’d their mossy beds, 
And chrystalized their rills : 

Beneath the moon they cannot trip 
In circles o’er the plain; 

And draughts of dew they cannot sip, 
Till green leaves come again. 


Perhaps in small blue diving-bells, 
They plunge beneath the waves; 
Inhabiting the wreathed shells 
‘That lie in coral caves; 
Perhaps in red Vesuvius, 
Carousal they maintain ; 
And cheer their little spirits thus, 
Till green leaves come again. 


When Tuey return, there will be mirth 
And music in the air ; 

And fairy rings ‘upon the earth, 
And mischief every where : 

The maids, to keep the elves aloof, 
Will bar the doors in vain; 

No key-hole will be fairy proof, 
When green leaves come again. 














Love.--Love is, a heat full of coldness, a sweet 
full of bitterness, a pain, full of pleasantness — 
making the thoughts, hair, eyes, and hearts, 
ears—born of desire, nursed by delight, weaned 
by jealousy, killed by dissembling, and buried 
by ingratitude. Love is a chameleon, which 
draws nothing into the mouth but air, and nou- 
rishes nothing in the body but the tongue. A 
man has choice to begin love, but not to end it. 
Love knots are tied with eyes, and cannot be 
untied with hands—made fast with thoughts, not 
to be unloosed with fingers. 
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FEST US AND FADILLA. | surprise or attack, a flash of varied passion in- 


| Stantly électrified the faces of the whole congre- 
A TALE OF THE THIRD CENTURY. | gation. oe rere fierce with rage, others 
gag were appalled with terror, or exalted into an 
By Horatio Smith, Esq. | puremton ot the stern resignation that patient- 
ee ly awaits martyrdom. But the exhibition was 
In the reign of the Roman Emperor Caracal- | only momentary: the solitary lamp was hastily 
la, when all loyal subjects and pious polytheists extinguished; total darkness succeeded, and, 
thought it .heir duty to harass and suppress the | fora short while, there was a silent, thrilling, 
increasing sect of the Christians, F’estus and motionless pause. Again the whistle was blown, 
Fadilla, who had embraced the new faith, and | more loudly and violently than before; and the 
whose mutual love had been sanctioned and ex- | pastor, now convinced that their meeting was 
alted by religious sympathy, left their home, at | betrayed, recommended his flock to disperse, 
the approach of night, in company with a few and save themselves as they could. 
friends and relatives, for the purpose ofsolemn-' Scarcely had he uttered the words, when faint 
izing the marriage ceremony. As it was to be, gleams of light flitted along the walls, or glanced 
performed according to the rites of the proscrib- ®itfully upon the rocky ceiling : clamorous shouts 
ed church, secresy was indispensably necessa- | were heard ; and, in another minute, a band of 
ry: hence dhe lateness of the hour at which they | soldiers, some of them carrying lighted torches 
took their departure, shrouded by the gathering in their left hand, and all brandishing a naked 
darkness ; and hence the forlorn, silent, and se | sword in their right, burst tumultously into the 
pulchral temple selected for the place of meet-! cavern. At.all times irritated against the Chris- 
ing, which was a succession of gloomy caverns | tians,as the avowed enemies of their Pagan holi- 
and excavations, formed by an ancient quarry, days and licentious orgies, their indulgence in 
withoutside the Preenestine gate, on the east of! the drunken festival of Bacchus had, upon the 
the city. Hither, for the purpose of clandestine ; present occasion, rendered the animosity of the 
worship, stole various Christians of both sexes, | soldiers so ungovernable, that, without calling 
—most of the men being armed to oppose the | upon their yictims to surrender, or observing 
surprises and assaults of their unrelenting ene-| any of the Eoveialitios prescribed by the law, 
mies, shou!d they be reduced to the necessity of they attacked them furiously with their wea- 
self-defence; though there were not wanting pons, heaping upon them, at the same time, 
others who were willing to offer themselves up every invective and execration that the Pagan 
as unresisting martyrs, for the good cause and yocabulary could supply. Although many of the 
the true faith. To guard against treachery, congregation sought safety by flying in all direc- 
certain of their number were stationed at the tions, a desperate conflict was maintained by 
entrance of the rugged and dark vaults to de-| the remainder of the flock, who, being weil 
mand the pass-word; which being given, the armed, and inflamed by religious fervour, de- 
worshippers were ushered, as they arrived, into | fended themselves against their half-drunkeu 
the gloomiest recesses of the subterranean ora- | assailants with a desperation which might have 
tory, where they waited, in total obscurity, till enabled them to come off victorious, had not the 
the appointed hour of prayer. A single lamp | disproportion of numbers been so great. Fadil- 
was then lighted, insufficient to show the lofty | la had been seized, in the first instance, by one 
roof or craggy sides of the capacious cavern,’ of the military ruffians, who was dragging her 
but displaying, with an effect heightened by the | rudely towards the darker recesses of the ca- 
surrounding darkness, the beaming eyes and im- | yern, when her cries brought Festus, now her 
passioned countenances of the kneeling votaries | husband, to her aid. The soldier released her 
who surrounded it, now pouring forth the most, to defend himself, and, at the same moment, a 
fervent ejaculations to Heaven, and now joining rush of the fugitive Christians bore Fadilla 
together in a solemn hymn, which they chaunted | with them to the mouth of the cavern. In the 
in a suppressed voice scarcely louder than a| bewilderment of the moment, she thought she 
whisper. In the enthusiasm of the moment,| heard the voice of her beloved crying out, ‘‘ Te 
some would occasionally rise into a bolder key; | the tombs! to the tombs!”—and as she could 
but the pastor or deacon who presided over the | distinguish, at the same time, the sound of foot- 
assemblage—a venerable-looking man, whose | steps flying in that direction, she hastened, as 


age and experience had taught him prudence— | fast as her agitation and the darkness of the | 


failed not to check these ebulitions, reminding | night would allow, to the cemetery that border- 
the offenders that the safety of all ought not to| ed the Praenestine road. A glimpse of moon- 
be compromised by the indiscretion of a few, | light revealed to her that the door of one of the 
and thus persuading them to moderate their fer- | tombs, which had probably been opened on the 
vour. After the completion of their accustom- | previous day to receive an urn, had been left 
ed worship, which was effected without alarm | ajar; and, crawling into the low aperture, she 
or interruption of any sort, the nuptials of Fes- | closed the door, deeming herself secure, in this 
tus and F'adilla were formally solemnized, the | dismal hiding-place, against all danger of im- 
benediction was pronounced, congratulations | mediate discovery. A circular opening at the 
were showered upon the happy pair, and the as- | top, through which the moon threw a ghastly 
semblage was about to separate, when a shrill | ray, enabled her to perceive that she was in 4 
whistle suddenly echoed through the vaults: it|sepulchral chamber, surrounded with urns let 
had been blown by one of the brethren stationed | into niches of the wall; but as death, im that 
as a guard at the entrance of the quarry, and as | age, possessed few of the frightful or revolting 
it was the concerted signal of alarm, in case of | associations with which we now surround it, 8° 
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the abodes of the dead, being merely the recep- 
tacle of a few calcined bones, were neither cal- 
culated to awaken superstitious terrors, nor to 
create any feeling of disgust. Fadilla, there- 
fore, surveyed her little sanctuary with no other 
impression than a grateful sense of its security, 
which was presently exalted into a silent out- 
pouring of her soul in thanksgivings to Heaven, 
when she heard the shouts and execrations of 
the pursuing soldiery searching the cemetery,— 
sounds which were fearfully: intermingled with 
the clashing of swords, and the shrieks of some 
female fugitive, who had been less fortunate 
than herself in eluding detection. As all her 
thoughts were still of Festus, whom she believed 
tobe at no great distance, her agony, at times, 
became so insupportable, that she could not re- 
frain from occasionally opening the door and 
calling upon his name; but although she more 
than once incurred imminent risk of discovery 
from this hazardous proceeding, her lover’s voice 
responded not to her own, and she was left a prey 
tothe most torturing apprehensions. ‘These be- 
comiag more acute as the uproar that had sur- 
rounded her gradually died away and the tombs 
were again abandoned to their customary s1- 
lence, she determined, at all risks. to go in search 
of her husband; and leaving the sepulchre, to 
which she had been probably indebted for her 
life, she stole cautiously back towards the quarry 
where they had been surprised, thinking it pos- 
sible that Festus might have concealed himself 
in some intermediate hiding-place. She repeat- 
edly called upon his name as she advanced; at 
first timidly and in a whispering tone, which be- 
came, unconsciously, louder as her agitation in- 
creased, until, at length, it reached the ears of 
half a dozen soldiers, who, after the fatigues of 
their night’s exploit, were carousing in a small 
inn adjoining the Preenestine road. Knowing, 
from tie voice, that it was a female, and conjec- 
turing her to be one of the dispersed Christians, 
they sallied forth in instant pursuit; not so si- 
lently, however, but that Fadilla, having good 
intimation of their approach, fled along the road 
with all the speed of terror. 

The darkness of the night was not sufficient to 
shroud her from her pursuers, and, as the noise 
of their iron-bound sandals soon convinced her 
(hat she would be speedily overtaken, she look- 
ed anxiously sited tae some new hiding-place, 
bitterly regretting that she had ever quitted the 
tomb. As she fled along, she reached a large 
mansion, on the step of which the porter, who 
had probably been celebrating the festival of 
Bacchus a little too freely, hadtallen fast asleep, 
leaving the great gate open. It seemed to offer 
her a fresh chance of escape; she tripped light- 
ly up the steps, entered the building, gently 
closed the gate, and had presently the satisfac- 
hon of hearing the soldiers’ footsteps as they pas- 
sed the door and hurried along the road, evident- 
ly unconscious that their intended prey had given 
them the slip. 

She now found herself in a spacious tessellated 
vestibule or Atrium, with a fountain playing in 
ls centre ; and, fearing that if the porter should 

iscover her upon his awaking, he would once 
More thrust her into the road, she hurried across 
', passed through a gate opening into an inner 
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court, traversed a long peristyle, and entered a 
garden, adorned with a large statue of Neptune, 
and surrounded with buildings, apparently the 
dwelling apartments of the family. Within 
these protecting walls, every thing was hushed : 
unconscious of the hubbub of the soldiers, the 
inmates appeared to be all buried in deep re- 
pose; and she flattered herself that she might 
remain undisturbed within the sanctuary to 
which she had resorted, until the friendly light 
of day should enable her to return with safety to 
her own home. This, however, was but an evan- 
escent hope: she heard a footstep echoing 
through the peristyle; and, dreading an enemy 
in every one who approached, she stole to the 
further extremity of the garden, where the dark 
shade of a tree promised a more effectual con- 
cealment. On reaching the spot, she observed 
a door with a key in it; and, as the footsteps 
were still slowly but steadily advancing towards 
her, she turned the key, opened the door, passed 
in, and closed it gently behind her. 

The asylum into which she had covertly in- 
troduced herself, proved to be a spacious cham- 
ber; but, instead of the darkness from which 
she had anticipated concealment, it was lighted 
by two blazing lamps, mounted upon candelabra 
of brass, Although there was no living soul 
within, it was crowded all around with images 
of many generations of the dead; for the apart- 
ment constituted the Penetralia and place of 
domestic worship of one of the most ancient 
Roman families. Beside the hearth, on which 
some embers were still glowing, were four little 
altars, surmounted by the Lares and Penates, or 
tutelar deities of the house, attired in a succinct 
habit, and having the figure of a dog at the feet; 
while the walls were covered, from the floor to 
the ceiling, with waxen busts, coloured so as to 
represent life, each being the likeness of some 
ancestor, of whom a congress was thus assem- 
bled, in one chamber, that represented a long 
succession of ages. It was the custom of the 
Lamia family, to whom this mansion belonged, 
to atlire their ancestral images in some portion 
of the vestments which the parties had actually 
worn in their life; and the robes of senators, 
knights, magistrates, vestal virgins, and other 
dignitaries, attested the lustre as well as the an- 
tiquity of their descent. In some of these waxen 
portraits there was an affecting incongruity ; fe- 
males, in all the apparent bloom of youth and 
beauty, wearing in their ears the identical jewels 
which they had displayed at many a gay party, 
were clad in faded mantles, which time and moths 
had rendered squalid and tattered; hoary sena- 
tors and matrons, whose deaths had been recent, 
exhibited, on the contrary, an inconsistent fresh- 
ness and novelty in their garments; while here 
and there were to be seen images of children, 
so superannuated by dust and decay, as to be 
scarcely recognizable. 

Too much agitated by her own perilous pre- 
dicament to notice these apparent anachron- 
isms, Fadilla threw herself into a chair behind 
one of the candelabra, hoping to obtain, at least, 
a transient respite from her terrors. But her 
heart soon sunk within her ; for the footstep she 
had before noticed still approached slowly and 
steadily : it stopped at the entrance of the apart- 
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ment; she heard the key turning in the lock, the | wherein she might avoid their outrages. Still 
door opened, and it was, at least, some allevia- | persuaded that Festus, if he did not remain con- 
tion of her dismay, when a silver-headed old | cealed, would be seeking her between the quarry 


lady, of venerable and aiguinen aspect, entered and the cemetery, she again cautiously trod over 
A 1 


the apartment. Not, at first, perceiving Fadil- | the same ground, peering, on all sides, through 
la,she poured upon the altars some wine from | the grey twilight, and discovering very few mov- 
a small vase which she held in her hand, placed | ing objects to inspire either hope or fear, at that 
upon each of the household gods a fresh wreath | early hour, until, to her incredible dismay, a sol- 
of myrtle and rosemary, and, turning her face | dier emerged from a clump of trees at some dis- 
to the east, while she embraced the knees of one | tance in advance, and, as she turned about to 
of the images, was proceeding in the devotions | fly, commenced an instant pursuit. At times, 
which it was her custom to offer up, when she | as the wind swept past her, she heard him cal- 
discovered the new inmate in the chamber, and, | ling out to her to stop,—a summons which only 
starting from her position, uttered a faint cry of | accelerated her speed, although it soon became 
alarm. | manifest that, in spite of her utmost exertions, 

In as few words as possible, Fadilla stated the | her pursuer would overtake her. As she still 
circumstances under which she had been impel-! pressed forwards, almost exhausted with her 
led to seek sanctuary within her mansion, and | efforts, she beheld, lying upon the ground, a bow 
pathetically implored that she might not be again | and a bundle of arrows, which had, probably 
exposed to the brutality of the drunken soldiery.| been thrown away by one of the flying Chris- 
**How know I that you are not yourself an) tians, when first escaping from the quarry.— 





abandoned woman, leagued, perhaps, with rob- 
bers, in some design upon my house ?”’ inquired 
the lady, with a stern and indignant look. ‘* How 
came you, young and handsome as you are, to 
be a wanderer upon the public road, without 
friends or protectors, and, above all, upon a fes- 
tival night?” 


Aware how much these appearances were | 
against her, and imagining that she saw some- | 


thing amiable in the old lady’s face which would 
induce her to become her protectress when she 
understood the real nature of the case, Fadilla 
confessed that she was a Christian maiden, and 
explained how their secret meeting had been 
dispersed by the irruption of the soldiery.— 
“What!” indignantly exclaimed her compan- 
ion, when she had finished her narration, ‘* Chris- 
tian and besotted infidel as thou art,hast thou dar- 


Anticipating nothing but dishonour, and, per- 
haps, death, if she fell into the power of her per- 
suer, she resolved, in the desperation of the mo- 
ment, to endeavour to intimidate him by means 
of the weapon thus opportunely thrown in her 
way. Hastily fixing an arrow to the string, she 
drew it nearly to the head, and then let it fly, 
taking no aim, and, therefore, little expecting to 
hit a mark that was still at some distance. To 
her surprise, not less than to her consternation, 
she saw the arrow strike the soldier, who totter- 
ed backwards a few paces, and then fell, mak- 
ing signals to her which she could not compre- 
hend. At the same moment a train of market 
people, who had observed the apparently un- 
provoked attack, hastening up to the sufferer, 





and, pointing towards Fadilla, began to shout 
| for assistance, as if for the purpose of pursuing 


ed thus to profane the Penetralia, and insult the | and securing her. In a moment all the horrors 
domestic gods of the noble house of Lamia? QO) of her situation rushed upon her mind: she had 
my illustrious ancestors!’ and she spread her! wounded, perhaps killed, a soldier, under cir- 
hands, as if addressing the waxen assemblage | cumstances which wore the semblance of a de- 
that surrounded her; “ You, who are descended | Jiberate murder; and she was well assured that 
from Neptune, the most famous of our Gods, | the perpetrator of such an outrage could hardly 
shall | suffer you to be polluted by the presence | hope to escape ultimate discoyery and an 1gno- 
of this sacrilegious blasphemer, who believes} minious death. Bewildered and aghast, she 
not in the divinity of our founder? Wretcb!| staggered half way down a gentle declivity, 
Infidel! Christian! begone from this august as- | where she was screened from the observation of 
semblage, this sacred oratory! The slave who} the market people, and, entering an open barn, 
suffered you to gain admittance, shall be half, concealed herself, as well as she could, behind 
scourged to death: where is the drowsy knave? | some trusses of straw, endeavouring to collect 
What, ho! Porter! Porter!” | her scattered thoughts, that she might consider 
The pious and pitiless Pagan lady had already | what course to pursue in an emergency so pert- 
opened the door: the porter, awakened by her | lous. ; 
cries, came running to the spot, and had no! Seldom, perhaps, had a bride been placed in 
sooner learned the cause, and suffered the inflic- | a predicament so cruel, as thus to be torn from 
tion of his mistress’s wrath, than he visited it, in| her husband immediately after the performance 
return, upon the unfortunate Fadilla, whom he | of the marriage ceremony, ignorant even whe- 
dragged rudely back to the front door, and| ther he were still alive, and whether the lapse 
pushed her into the street, with execrations and | of a few terrible hours might not have made her 
ribald abuse. at once a wife, a widow, and a murderer. 
_ The morning had now began to dawn, and yet | she reverted to her beloved Festus, a thousand 
it was too early for any of the houses or shops to | thoughts of mingled tenderness and agony tore 
be opened,—a combination of circumstances pe- | her bosom: when her own probable doom rush- 
culiarly unfavourable for the harassed and jaded | ed upon her mind, it overwhelmed every othe: 
fugitive, since it rendered her a conspicuous ob- | consideration in a shudder of horror ; and, ul- 
ject to the ruffianly desperados who might be|terly unable to deliberate in this tumultuous 
still lurking about the spot, while there was | conflict of her feelings, she burst into tears, te 
little chance of her finding any place of shelter, | upon her knees, and passionately recommende 
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herself to the God of the Christians. Thus had 
she remained for some little while, when, to her 
additional consternation and dismay, she saw the 
same group of peasants, whom she had before 
observed, enter the building, bearing with them 
the wounded soldier, whom they had conveyed 
to the barn, as the nearest place of shelter. As 
his uniform declared him to belong to the Guards, 
some of the rustics had betaken themselves to 
the Praetorian camp, which was at no great dis- 
tance, to desire them to send a litter for their 
disabled comrade; and the remainder of the 
market people, having deposited the soldier upon 
the straw, now left him, at his own earnest and 
repeated request, and quitted the barn without 
discovering Fadilla, though not until they had 
heaped every opprobrious epithet uponher head, 
and predicted her speedy apprehension and exe- 
cution. ' 

While they continued in the barn, their com- 

mingled discourse had prevented her distin- 
cuishing the voice of the soldier, and, in the fear 
of detection, she had not attempted to gain a 
glimpse of his features. Even for some time 
after their departure she remained crouched 
down in her hiding-place, dreading, every mo- 
ment, the arrival of the soldiers from the camp 
to bear off their companion, and yet afraid to fly 
lest she should rush upon destruction. The thril- 
ling silence of the barn was at length broken by 
a deep groan from the wounded man, who im- 
mediately afterwards exclaimed, “‘ IlJ-fated Fa- 
dilla! to what a miserable doom has your preci- 
pitation condemned me, and how wretched will 
be your own lot when you discover your mis- 
take!’ At the sound of that well-known voice, 
her heart leaped as if it would have sprung from 
her bosom; she threw down the trusses of straw 
behind which she was ensconced, cast an eager 
glance upon the face of the supposed soldier, 
uttered a loud cry of agonised surprise, and ex- 
claiming, ‘* Festus! my beloved Festus!’ fell 
upon the body of her bleeding husband, and 
fainted away. 

Fortunately for the safety of both parties, she 
speedily recovered her senses, when Festus, 
whose strength seemed in some degree restored 
by the peril of his wife, urged her to an instant 
fight. ‘* My wound is slight,” he exclaimed, 
“although I was faint from the loss of blood.— 
The peasants extracted the arrow, and bound 
uymy arm. With your assistance I can walk. 
Help me to throw off these military trappings, 
which | put on over my own clothes for a pur- 
pose which 1 will hereafter explain to you.— 
Quick ! dearest Fadilla, quick! If the soldiers 
arrive from the camp, we are both irrecoverably 
iost. 

Speechless with agitation, and trembling so 
violently as to be almost disabled from comply- 
ing with his request, Fadilla assisted in dismant- 
ling him of his Preetorian uniform, and, taking 
his unwounded arm in her own, they walked 
‘lowly and feebly forth from the barn, Festus 
recommending that they should betake them- 
‘elves, as soon as possible, to some other place 
of concealment, the strength of both of them 
being too nearly exhausted to wander far. Fa- 

lla suggested the tomb which had so securely 

‘heltered her during the night; and thither, ac- 
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cordingly, they bent their way, choosing the 
most unfrequented route. Although situated on 
the borders of the high-road, the cemetery itself 
was seldom visited ; and the earliness of the hour 
occasionmg very few passengers to be abroad, 
they were enabled to secrete themselves in the 
sepulchre without obseryatiun. Here Festus 
related to his afflicted wife, that, having killed 
the soldier with whom he had been engaged, on 
the first attack within the quarry, and finding 
that the Christians were overpowered and flying 
in all directions, he had climbed up a portion of 
the rugged wall, and hidden himself behind a 
crag, where he heard the soldiers declare that 
they would leave a guard at the entrance of the 
quarry to prevent escape, and shortly return 
with a reinforcement to search for any strag- 
glers who might still be lurking in the vaults.— 
No sooner had they departed for this purpose, 
taking with them their numerous prisoners, than 
he descended from his lair, arrayed himself in 
the uniform of the soldier he had slain, and slip- 
ping dexterously among the others, when they 
again spread themselves through the caverns, 
was enabled, in the confusion of the moment 
and the gloom of the place, to pass for one of 
their regiment. In this disguise he marched 
boldly out of the quarry, and proceeding into 
the fields, unquestioned and unsuspected, con- 
cealed himself in some thick bushes, beneath a 
clumb of trees, until the morning, when, seeing 
Fadilla approach, he had, in the first impulse of 
his joy, ran out to meet her. As she turned 
round to fly, he had followed, calling upon her 
to stop, and even mentioning her name, to 
prove to her that he was not an enemy or a sol- 
dier, in spite of his military garb; but his agi- 
tated wife, not hearing, or not understanding, 
his explanations, had unfortunately wounded 
him in the manner we have already described. 
Nothing could exceed the anguish and re- 
morse of Fadilla at this relation, except the 
generous and tender magnanimity of Festus, 
who declared that no one was to blame but 
himself, that he admired her heroism, that the 
wound in his arm was slight and would only 
prove a temporary inconvenience, though he 
should never cease to reverence any scar it 
might leave behind, as an incontestable evi- 
dence of his wife’s courage, love, and devotion. 
This declaration he ratified by an affectionate 
embrace; but all his assurances, as to his per- 
fect recovery from the accident. could not de- 
ceive the penetrating eyes of love. Fadilla saw 
that he was pale and faint from the loss of blood 
and the want of sustenance; and, in spite of her 
husband’s remonstrances, she ventured forth 
from the tomb to procure some cordials, with 
which she soon returned in safety. Recruited 
by the welcome supply, they were both enabled 
to quit their hiding-place in the dusk of the 
evening, and to reach their abode in the city, 
where they had the additional satisfaction of 
finding that none of the friends and relatives 
who had accompanied them to the quarry, had 
been either captured or wounded by the soldiers. 
It had always been intended that they should 
keep their honeymoon with an uncle who pos- 
sessed a farm in the neighbourhood of Ostia.— 
This design they now carried into execution : 
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the wound in the bridegroom’s arm was effec- 
tually cured before the termination of his visit’; 
and as few marriages had commenced under 
more threatening and inauspicious circum- 
stances, so, perhaps, no couple ever proved 
more uniformly prosperous and happy, in their 
subsequent career, than Festus AND F.ApILLA. 





DUTIES OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

It is the duty of brothers and sisters to labour to 
promete the religious and moral improvement of 
each other. If we are bound to communicate to 
our neighbours the knowledge of God, it must be 
much more our duty to labour to make those wise 
to salvation, with whom we are connected by ties 
so strong and so tender. It is incumbent on a 
brother to enrich the mind, and to cultivate the 
pious feelings of a sister, by directing her to books 
adapted for this purpose, and by judicious and 
edifying conversation. Let not pride of under- 
standing, or sullen reserve, withhold that informa- 
tion which might improve or interest. Sarcastic 
ridicule will make them resolve that they will never 
again lay open their difficulties before you. Such 
scorn is base and groundless; for, had they been 
favoured with your opportunities, their acquirements 
might have surpassed yours. ‘The more they im- 
prove in intelligence, their conversation will be the 
more gratifying, and your ardour for knowledge 
may be stimulated by theirs. 

Let sisters consider how much the persuavive 
language of mildness and affection is adopted to 
form the roughest and most impetuous tempers to 
meekness and wisdom; and that their remarks 
may direct a brother’s attention to sentiments full 
of beauty and feeling, which he has overlooked.— 
There is reason to fear, that, in the ardour of 
speculation, too little attention may be paid to the 
influence of the truth in exciting pious and bene- 
volent emotion, and, from the keener sensibilities 
of the female heart, that influence will be exhibit- 
ed before him in such a manner as may lead him 
to combine a desire to feel the power of religion 
with the diligent study of its evidences and doc- 
trines. 

Conversation in families is too often frivolous, 
and in some of them it is occupied with censures 
on the characters of others, which feed the malig- 
nant passions of the heart, or with such injudicious 
praise as is calculated to inspire false ideas of ex- 
cellence. Let your speech be always marked by 
wisdom and grace. 

Brothers and sisters should pray for each other, 
and for those blessings especially which seem best 
suited to their respective circumstances. Love will 
give fervour to such prayers. Prayer will guard 
you from deficiency in your duty, and will strength- 
en every affectionate wish, and animate every ef- 
fort for mutual improvement. In the most solemn 
moments of your lives, let not such near connexions 
be forgotten. 

When members of families attend at the same 
place of worship, many of the truths of religion 
may be brought again into view, by the detail of 
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what each recollects, in the serious conversation 
of a Sabbath evening; and when they differ in 
their views of some topics, these should never be 
subjects of contention. When you agree in so 
many things, there is surely ample scope for con- 
versation, without interfering with the peculiar 
tenets of any. Nothing is more destructive to 
family peace, than the fanaticism which demands 
a conformity in every iota to its opinions and 
rites ; and nothing tends more to harden the heart 
thau party-spirit and sectarian animosity. Let the 
salvation of each other occupy your chief atten- 
tion. It is mournful to think that this grand con- 
cern is overlooked by multitudes, and that no more 
solicitude * expressed by some about the eternal 
salvation 0. a brother or a sister, than if there was 
no existence for man beyond the grave. Can you 
bear the thought of those dear to your hearts perish- 
ing for ever, and dropping from your side into 
hell? I know you cannot, and I beseech you to 
employ all the means of salvation for them, and 
for yourselves. Their salvation will gratify your 
best feelings in time and eternity. A great man of 
God said with the liveliest emotions, when he was 
dying, “I have a father, a mother, and ten brethren 
and sisters in heaven, and I shall be the eleventh.” 
Such a hope as this comprises almost all that is dear 
to nature and to grace. 

Finally,—Brothers and sisters should promote 
each other’s temporal interests. The law of God 
commands us to promote the temporal interests of 
our fellow-creatures as far as it is in our power; 
and there is a peculiar obligation on members of 
families to forward each other’s advantage. Let 
them beware of grudging the money which a pa- 
rent may expend in educating any one of his family 
for a situation which it is thought he will fill with 
credit, or what is given for the comfortable settle- 
ment of another in the world, unless it be so mani- 
festly disproportioned to the provision he can make 
for the rest as would render their acquiescence in it 
a sanctioning of injustice. Let brothers beware of 
squandering the money of their parents in folly.— 
It is a ‘mournful fact, that to save one profligate 
child from ruin, that property has been expended 
to which alone his sister could look for the portion 
of goods which fell to their share, and from which 
younger brothers expected support and education. 
A generous affection on their part will urge this 
sacrifice, but enormous is his guilt who has left 
them no alternative but this self denial or his de- 
struction. Check in each other every thing that 
has the appearance of thoughtlessness and profusion 
in expending money, and set an example of sobrie- 
ty, judicious economy, and strict attention to the 
duties of your station. 





It is a secret known to but few, yet of no small 
use in the conduct of life, that when you fall into 
a man’s conversation, the first thing you should 
consider is whether he has a greater inclination 





to hear you, or that you should hear him.—Steele. 
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REVERIES OF A NERVOUS MAN. 


——/JVv. I 





Have you ever been in a country town ?—No! 
then take my advice and never enter within its 
precincts. If you have any love of quiet, you 
will be tormented with the noise and bustle 
around you. Nothing but jingling of bells, blow- 
ing of horns, lowing of cattle, yelping of curs, 
and crying of children assail your unfortunate 
ears from morning till night. Fly from a coun- 
try town, as you would from the plague, the de- 
vil or a—creditor. 

For the benefit of those infatuated. mortals 
who imagine that happiness, rural felicity, and a 
country town are synonymous terms—I am in- 
duced to array the perils and discomforts of the 
said rural felicity (?) and present them to their 
astounded eyes. 

You rise about five o’clock, A. M.—swallow 
down a cup of coffee—(N. B. scald your throat 
in the operation,) and running ata pace which 
risks your neck, arrive at the coach just at the 
time of departure—you obtain a slight hold, and 
as you are ascending the steps, it starts. Asa 
matter of course you are thrown off, and roll 
“head o’er heels’? in the dust, amid the laughter 
of some half-dozen ragged boys, who are con- 
gregated at the starting place; you shake your 
head at them in a menacing manner, at which 
the urchins laugh the louder, and finally take 
your place in the coach, in a very ill humor with 
yourself, mankind in general, and ragged boys 
in particular. 

Being seated at your ease—viz: backwards 
and between two fat gentlemen, each weighing 
above twenty stone, you commence an exami- 
nation of your companions—(N. B.—The seat 
was originally constructed for two, and the said 
lat gentlemen perspire freely.) As you com- 
mence the survey, the coach, which had stopped, 
a moment before, starts suddenly, and your head 
is thrown back with such violence as to produce 
a visible contusion, and an aching head for the 
rest of the journey. Your next companion has 
alittle bob-tail cur, which he insists in introduc- 
ing into the coach—by some chance you tread on 
the toes of said brute—(not your next compan- 
lon, but his dog) the said animal thinking you to 
he an aggressor, commences hostilities, growls 
angrily, and inserts his teeth into the fleshy part 
of your leg—you roar with the pain—(N. B. 
month of August, and two dogs killed the-day 
before, with decided symptoms of hydrophobia. ) 

[tis abominably dusty, but the lady opposite 
‘0 you insists on keeping the window down for 
the benefit of the air—you are arrayed in your 
best broadcloth, on which, and in your mouth 
and nostrils, the dust enters in clouds—no mat- 
ter; you as a male, are condemned to acquiesce. 

You are driven through a village, where the 
rising generation amuse themselves, by casting 
clods of mud at the coach—a lump enters and 
bespatters your lilby white vest. 

he coach passes by the brink of a precipice 
—the lady opposite, says that the linch-pin has 
fallen out—the coach is going at the rate of 
‘welve miles an hour—arrive in town—all safe. 
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Get out, look for your baggage, and discover 
that it has been placed in the wrong coach by 
mistake—you are sixty miles from home. 

No matter—you very luckily have not for- 
gotten your purse. : 

After ordering supper, you seat yourself ina 
chair, located on the tavern-porch, and insert- 
ing an ignited segar, firmly between your teeth, 
puff yourself into the land of oblivion—whilst in 
this delightful state you meditate on home, hap- 
piness, quiet and —— what the deuse is that? 
what sharp noise 


Break on your ear, like the rough north 
Which rumbles o’er a snow bank— 


It is the noise of the supper-bell—away go 
your day-dreams melting into smoke, you rip 
out some half-dozen oaths (pardon, gentle rea- 
der) at all bells and especially those of . 
But stay, the tumult is not ended—this is but the 
signal, the advance-guard of a score of these 
jingling disturbers of the peace. Away goes 
the bell of every hotel in the place—jingle— 
jingle—jingle, “like mad.” Directly they cease, 
allis quiet, and you retire to dress for supper, 
flattering yourself that you have heard the last 
noise for that night. Vain delusion! It is a cus- 
tomary rule to ring the answer bells twice before 
a meal can be eaten. Just as you complete 
your toilette, another tumult commence jing— 
jingle—and you set down to a table at which 
your eyes are feasted with a diversity of eatables, 
and your ears with a diversity of noises. 

After supper, and a cigar, you retire to bed 
and endeavor to sleep. Another vain attempt ! 
Ten thousand mosquitoes assail your ears on 
every side—buzz—buzz. You may be brave— 
brave as Hercules, ay, and as strong as that 
pummeler ef bulls and curer of pork; you may 
murder thousands of your adversaries, smoke 
out thousands more; but what can one man do 
against myriads—as fast as one is destroyed, like 
the fabled heads of the Lerna, another rushes to 
supply his place. You find at last that cunning 
is preferable to force, envelope your head in the 
curtains,and your body in the coverlid, and hay- 
ing in this way bafiled your blood-thirsty tor- 
mentors, fall to sleep. 

After reclining in the arms of Somnus for the 
space of an hour, you are awakened by twinges 
—not of conscience, but of certain little insects, 
| common in tavern-beds, the presence of which 
‘is not much coveted even by Entomologists.— 
| This keeps you awake for an hour or so, at the 
| end of which time, you fall into another doze.— 
This last sleep Jasts for the space of 10 minutes, 
you are then awoke by an indescribable squall 
and clatter, which causes your hair to stand and 
a cold sweat to steal over your body. You pop 
your head under the bed-clothes in a fright—In 
this rapturous (?) state you lay for some time—- 
finally the noise shapes itself into something de- 
finable. It proves to be a neighbor’s cat on an 
amatory expedition. 

The cat passes on—-the indescribables cease to 
bite--the mosquitoes to buz—-and you again fall 
asleep--when once more you are aroused, ay, 
once more--a child commences its squalling in 
| the next apartment--ya--ya—-and you are re- 
| galed off and on during the night with an abun- 
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dance of high notes, anything but musical, from 


G upwards. You fall asleep, and dream of be- 
ing torn_to pieces by a mammoth mosquito, with 
a nay a yard in Jength, and formed of polished 
steel. - - 

The next morning, about 9 o’clock, you are 

awakened by a rap at your chamber door— 
* Who's there?” an ebony colored face is pro- 
truded through the half open door, and a voice 
exclaims: “ Massa, breakfast ready,” ‘‘ Go to 
the d——, you black scoundrel, you’ve wakened 
me out of a fine sleep—Clear out.” You once 
more get into a doze, when the jingle—jingle 
commences. Roused this time effectually—you 
rise, shake yourself, commence ablutions, and 
have inerely sufficient time to dress, and enter 
the breakfast room, when the second morning 
bell rasps on your ears. 

After your morning meal is finished, you take 
a stroll in the direction of some trout stream— 
at which you arrive without any noise or acci- 
dent. As you are gazing in admiration on its 
heaving bosom, which looks like a green glassy 
mirror—your ears are invaded by a peculiar 
rattling sound, which appears to come from 
something in your immediate vicinity. On look- 
ing round you discover an enormous rattlesnake 
with its miouth open, head erect, and neck proud- 
ly arched—gazing at you steadfastly—you return 
his gaze with interest;* ’tis but for a moment— 
the next, sees you in flight. The rustling sound 
caused by the motion of your feet among the 
leaves, is magnified by your fears into the noise 
of the pursuing reptile—-this of course accele- 
rates your speed—you arrive in town covered 
with dust and sweat, with no further accident 
save that of upsetting a hornets nest, and caus- 
ing its enraged inhabitants to sally out upon you. 

Dost as you enter town the dinner-bells ring— 
If the sound of the bells are loud at supper, they 
are louder at breakfast, but the noise made by 
them at both breakfast and supper is but a tithe 
of that elicited at dinner. Every bell in town 
has been put in requisition, loudly contending 
with its brazen lungs and tongue of iron, for the 
mastery. 

‘Amid the general din a horseman enters the 
town at full gallop. Some half dozen curs bark 
and bite at the heels of his steed, and the tor- 
mented animal finding no other means in his 
power, likely to be successful, has recourse to 
the fertiter in re. He salutes the foremost dog 
with a tremendous kick, who commences how- 
ling with due assiduity, paying particular atten- 
tion to loud sound, in so doing. The noise re- 
sounds through the whole town, piercing the 
ears of every sick person within the circumfe- 
rence of half a mile. The remainder of the 
dogs, in revenge, fasten upon a hog who chances 
to Be reposing in an adjacent puddle. The en- 
counter being not at all to the taste of Mr. Pork, 
he is constrained to add Ais voice to the general 
tumult. : 

Anon, you seat yourself at the dinner-table, 
and endeavor to solace your troubles, with the 
good which lays before you, and to forget the 
noise by gazing on the rubicund face of your 
landlady. You fancy one moment of happiness 


a 


* The reader may imagine what kind of interest. 
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is yet in store for you. Wretched man! you are 
mistaken! a sharp note, to which all other noises 
are as a paradise of stillness, salutes your ear. 
ya—ya—ya—“hang the child,” you inyoluntari- 
ty exclaim, as you ply your knife and fork with 
increased industry. Here, another woe awaits 
thee, unfortunate traveller. The roast beef js 
roasted dry—the boiled is in shreds—and the 
stewed is ina jelly—as to the baked, thatis bak- 
ed enough in all conscience. The crust of the 
pies is worthy the attention of all shoemakers. 
in consequence of its toughness—the cheese— 
but stay, [ cannot write any more—my pen re- 
fuses its office. Some of my readers may inter- 
pose Job, at this precise moment as a pattern— 
Job forsooth! the man of Uz never travelled in 
a stage-coach, nor dined in a country town. 
NUMPS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
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Is not thy heart far off amidst the woods 

Where the red Indian lays his father’s dust, 
And by the rushing of the torrent-floods, 

To the Great Spirit bows in silent trust ? 
Doth not thy soul o’ersweep the foaming main, 
To pour itself upon the wilds again ? 

They are gone forth, the Desert’s warrior-race, 

By stormy lakes to track the elk and roe; 
But where art thou, the swift one in the chase, 

With thy free footstep and unfailing bow? 
Their singing shafts have reach’d the panther’slair, 
And where art thou?—thine arrows are not there. 











They rest beside their streams—the spoil is won— 
They hang their spears upon the cypress bough, 
The night-fires blaze, the hunter’s work is done-- 
‘They hear the tales of old—and where art thou? 
The night-fires blaze beneath the giant pine, 
And there a place is filled that once was thine. 


For thou art mingling with the City’s throng, 
And thou hast thrown thine Indian bow aside, 
Child of the forests ! thou art borne along 
Ev’n as ourselves, by life’s tempestuous tide! 
But will this be?—and canst thou here find rest?— 
Thou hadst thy nature on the Desert’s breast. 


Comes not the sound of torrents to thine ear, 
From the Savanna-land, the land of streams? 


Hear’st thou not murmurs which none else may | 


hear ? 
Is not the forest’s shadow on thy dreams? 
They call, wild voices call thee o’er the main— 
Back to thy free and boundless woods again : 


Hear them not! hear them not! thou canst not 
find 
: , we 
In the far wilderness what once was thine! 


Thou hast quaff’d knowledge from the founts 0! 


mind, - 
And gather’d loftier aims and hopes divine. 
Thou know’st th’ soaring thought, th’ immortal 
strain: iS 
Seek not the deserts and the woods again: 
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THE MENTAL CHARACTER OF MAN. 


! 


Great and exalted as is the mind of man, it is 
closely allied to mere matter. It is connected 
with matter and cannot act independent of it. 
Strange and mysterious union! Whilst man 


The human mind is the highest and noblest | claims kindred with angels, he must own the 
created being with which we are conversant. | lowest animal and the clod of the valley for his 


It receives too little of our attention and study. 
We frequently contemplate and admire the pro- 
ductions of the human intellect, but we too sel- 
dom turn our thoughts towards their grand au- 
thor. There is much, that the mind of man has 
accomplished, truly calculated to call forth our 
wonder and astonishment, but none of the mind’s 
works can be compared with the mind. itself, in 
the plan and elevation of its structure. 

Come then, oh, man! behold thyself and see 

How grand and wondrous is thy make 

In the bright fabric of thy mental part. 
To examine the human mind, we need but to 
turn our thoughts within upon ourselves. If a 
person wishes to measure pyramids and view the 
waters of the Nile, he must cross oceans and 
traverse deserts. The Astronomer must prepare 
his glasses and lift his telescope to the skies, be- 
fore he can investigate the subject of his science. 
But in intellectual research, we have only to 
view the motions and operations of that thinking 
principle which is ever with us, and which we 
employ in all the avocations of life. The sub- 
ject is ourselves, and its examination must be 
highly important. Gnosthi Seauton—Know thy- 
self, was an ancient Greek maxim—inscribed 
on the Temple of Delphos, and it bespoke the 
wisdom of its author. : 

The high station of the human mind or soul, 
was proclaimed in the creation. The founda- 
tions of the earth had been laid—the heavens 
ad been stretched abroad as a curtain—the 
spirit had moved over—the dark chaotic mass 
has hushed the wild elements of nature, and had 
dressed out and garnished the material world in 
grand and sublime forms. The sun, moon, and 
stars had been set in their lofty places, forming 
avast and splendid canopy over the earth. Fishes 
ofthe sea, fowls of the air, and beasts of the 
field had been created. Still no note of praise 
and admiration had been sung by high intelli- 
gences. But when the breath of life was breathed 
into man, and he became a living soul— the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” The master-piece of the 
creator’s earthly workmanship had been formed, 
~—without it the magnificent and inspiring scene 
around us would have been made to nu purpose. 

The mind no longer sails on the calm and 
bright sea of unwavering rectitude of conduct. 
Alas! it has been dashed against rocks and 
(uicksands—and wrecked on the dark and dis- 
mal shore of moralevil. Yet, still it is majestic 
iitsruins. The Theologian can teach us the 
Value of man’s mind from the mighty works that 
the creator has performed for its restoration to 
purity and happimess. He can tell us that the 
eye of the universe is fixed with intense gaze 
on the spirit of man, considering its destiny 
with deep concern, and admiring the display of 
divine perfections in its behalf—and that hence 
the earth in consequence, is a grand theatre 
amidst the vast creation for intelligences, to look 
°n with profound interest. 


\ 


} 
; 


| 


brother. He thus forms the connecting link be- 
tween the animal and spiritual kingdoms. There 


lis a goed gradation in creation—a mighty 


chain of being is suspended from the height of 
infinite dati ipe down to the brink of the de- 
solate abyss of nothing. Man is too much of an 
animal to confine his enjoyments to those of a 
pure intellectual and refined character, and too 
much of an angel to be satisfied with mere ani- 
mal gratifications. He is like the Ostrich, not 
satisfied with walking or running, and yet una- 
ble fully to fly. 

The brain is the organ by which the mind 
performs its functions. The brain is the centre 
of the nervous system; it is nobly constructed 


and seems designed for a high end. It is a large 


| 





and curious apparatus, receiving one-fifth of all ° 


the blood sent out from the heart. It is peculiar- 
ly and delicately organized; nicely enveloped in 
successive membranes, and securely lodged in a 
solid bony case. The human brain is distin- 
guished by a prodigious developement of the ce- 
rebral hemispheres. No parallel to the human 
brain can be found among any of the inferior 
animals. It is more exquisite, perfect and com- 
plex, than the brain of any inferior animal. 

That the brain is the organ of thought—ma 
be proved from the fact, that when it is injured, 
the mind is consequently more or less affected. 
The whole mental phenomena may te suspend- 
ed by a compression of the lower part of the 
brain, or by an undue quantity of blood in the 
brain. The raviags of delirium and phrenzy, 
arise from a diseased state of the cerebral cir- 
culation. The mind rises and declines with the 
brain—as the cerebral jelly becomes firmer and 
stronger—the mind increases in vigour. The 
brains of insane persons that have been ex- 
amined after death, have, from every testimony 
on the subject, invariably exhibited signs of dis- 
ease. The mind may be partially deranged, and 
no change of the structure of the brain can be 
perceived. Biliary secretion and digestion may 
also be impaired, whilst no change of structure 
can be discerned in the liver or stomach. The 
brain may be diseased sympathetically ; it is evi- 
dent that the brain like other parts of the human 
body, is subject to functional disorder, and the 
consequence is, that thought is excited with less 
force or wildly exerted. We cannot explain 
how the brain thinks, neither can we explain 
how the liver secrets bile, or how the muscles 
contract. The quo modo in each case is hidden 
from our knowledge—it is not argued that the 
brain constitues the mind, but merely that it is 
its instrument of action. The brain may be 
compared to an instrument of music, and the 
mind te the performer. If the instrument has 
lost its order and tune, the musician cannot pro- 
duce harmonious and correct music. 

There is ever a corresponding relation be- 
tween the organization of the brain, and the fa- 
culties of the mind. The mind of the Indian and 
Hottentot is inferior to the mind of the Eure- 













pean, and the organization of their brain is less 
erfect. There is a vast difference between the 
orm of the brain of a philosopher and an idiot. 

The brain is a plural organ—an aggregate or 
congeries of different organs. Nature in pro- 
ducing different effects, invariably has different 
causes. Every salt and every metal has its own 
peculiar chrystallization. The organization of 
every animal, and every part of every animal is 
modified. There is a particular organ for every 
function. The liver is formed for the secretion 
of bile, and the lungs for respiration. The five 
external senses are separate and almost inde- 
pendent of each other. There are special nerves 
for voluntary motion, and others for each sort of 
sensation. The brain of different animals is dif- 
ferent. Since nature delights in variety, and 
in producing different effects, has different kinds 
of instruments, it is reasonable to conclude, that 
for every power or faculty of the mind, she has 
a particular part or organ of the brain assigned. 

In the same person, certain faculties have 
great strength, whilst others scarcely appear. A 
great painter is seen to be a poor musician, and 
a great poet, a bad general. Every one has his 
peculiar gift. We often see a man excel in cone 
branch of literature or one occupation in life, 
who, with every possible effort cannot excel in 
another, nor even arrive to respectable medio- 
crity. Now this diversity is not consistent with 
the opinion, that simplicity and unity charac- 
terize the brain. If there were but one organ 
of sense for all impressions, all would be felt as 
soon as one was experienced. If the brain were 
but one simple organ, one faculty of the mind 
could not be exercised to the exclusion of the 
rest, nor could one faculty be exercised more 
than another. It is however true, that some of 
the faculties can be employed, whilst others are 
inactive and at rest. When the mind becomes 
weary with exertion in mathematical science, 
it can relieve and give rest to its weary powers, 
by attending to music. Now, if the same facul- 
ties are exercised in attending to music that are 
employed in mathematical investigation, this 
rest could not be afforded. Frequently in dream- 
ing, one faculty is employed, whilst the others 
are inactive, and in the profound quiet of sleep. 
In sleep, if particular organs act, dreams arise 
—if the muscles become excited—motion fol- 
lows, and the dreamer walks, still only some of 
the faculties are exercised. These considera- 
tions go to prove, that the brain is plural—it 
may also be noticed in support of this opinion, 
that eertain faculties appear at certain periods 
of life, and others partially disappear. 

Again, we often see a man deranged in one 
faculty, whilst in the others he is sane. Cases | 
of monomaniacs can only be explained on the 
principle, that the brain is a plural organ. 

There is certainly truth in that science which 
teaches, that there is a particular organ of the 
brain, appropriated for a particular mental 
function. By examining the size, or the deve- 
lopments of the various organs of the brain, in 
connection with the temperament of the body, 
a tolerably fair estimate may be formed of the 
natural talents and propensities of an individual. 
Let us turn from this. 





A distinguishing attribute of mind is its pow- 
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er to originate motion. By a simple act or yolj- 
tion, it can overcome the vis inertie of matter 


and the law of gravitation, and this is the only 
active influence in regard to the material world 
that we know it to possess. This it accomplish- 
es through the instrumentality of muscular con- 
traction, applied either to its own or other bodies, 
The animal functions it appears, are not com- 
mensurate with the mental activity. There is a 
want of balance between the two. The mind js 
like a strong man fettered and hand-cuffed. It 
has the will to accomplish more in producing 
motion and action, than the body alluws. The 


impulsive 


mechanical force. 


power in the mind of man, is like a 
But the inherent power of 


the mind is limited by the strength of the mate- 
rials it employs, just as the expansive force of 
steam is limited by the strength of copper and 


iron. 


This is evident, because sometimes from 


want of due caution it rends, or breaks up its 
animal machinery. An habitual caution in the 
use of animal machinery is acquired in early 
life—but when the habitual restraint is thrown 
aside, as in cases of sudden peril or in madness, 
the powerful inherent mechanical force of mind 
is displayed. Leta man fight in the frantic en- 
ergies of despair, and his exertions will be tre- 
mendous. One desperate man can exert 2 force 
with which three or four men in ordinary senses 


can hardly cope. 


There is something like an 


inherent principle in the human mind, longing 
to be free from the shackles that confine it, and 


to roam at 


pleasure over the length and breadth 


of creation. 
The immortality of the mind calls for our re- 
flection. If the mind dies with the body, farewell 


to its chief dignity and honour. 


Cur glory has 


departed from us—we are but little elevated 
above the beasts that perish. The doctrine of the 
spirit’s immortality lies at the very foundation of 
all true morality, and of the purest and most 
elevated hopes that can occupy the heart. Ifa 
disbelief of it prevailed generally, the whole so- 


cial fabric 


would quake and fall. Natural sym- 


pathy and affection would not keep society in its 
proper place. It is a belief in a future state, 
that chiefly binds man to his fellow-man. Let 
this belief depart and desolation would follow. 
What would there be in the unprotected insect 
of a day, to call forth our respect and affection? 


Selfishness 
whole man 


and sensuality would absolve the 
. The restraints of human Jaw would 


be trampled on in scorn. All that is good and 
commendable in human character would pass 
away into hopeless ruin. Virtue, principle and 
duty would be mocked and spurned, as unmean- 


ing sounds. : 
triumphant. Let there be no existence for the | 
mind beyond this life, and we have sighed over | 


A sordid self-interest would reign 


the graves of our departed friends an eternal 


farewell. 


The heroes, the sages, the wise and 


the good, that have been removed from our thea- 
tre of action—are gone forever, and no cheer- 


ing ray of 
lent tombs. 


light glitters from their dark and si- 


A few arguments (apart from revelation) shall 


be offered, 


to prove the eternal duration of the 


mind. The general belief in this opinion that 
revails, is an evidence of its truth. All nations 
ook for an existence beyond the tomb—eve? 
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the Indian of our western forest in his wild state, 
believes himself immortal. He expects after 
death to be admitted to a new and better forest, 
and again to join his red brethren in the plea- 
sures of hunting and dancing. There are many 
absurd and ridiculous ideas respecting a future 
state, yet a hankering after such a state is com- 
mon to all—the belief of another seems to be an 
element of the human mind. Let us look at one 
of the transitive species of animals, preparing 
for its approaching metamorphosis—at a certain 
season of the year a well known creature, may 
be seen to abandon its usual haunts, turn away 
from its wonted enjoyments, and seek an abode 
fit for affording it something that it will need in 
a new and untried condition. It may be observ- 
ed, to be employed in a manner that has no utility 
inits present mode of life. In such a case we in- 
fer, that the creature is following a sure leading 
of nature. We would deem it monstrous, should 
all its fore-casting and prudential operations 
come to nothing—and the poor creature, instead 
of awakening with gaiety into a new life, utter- 
ly perish. Then on the principle of analogy; 
man is to pass on to another state of existence, 
because, by the constitution of his mind he ex- 
pects te do so. Man’s opinions are often false, 
yet his reasoning faculties in their first principle 
are not illusive—the common instinctive princi- 
ples of his nature are just—the soul shrinks 
with horror from the thought of annihilation. 
From the various and surprising changes that 
we see occur in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms around us, we need not wonder that the 
mind may survive the dissolution of the body. 
The immortality of the mind may be argued 
from the want of full justice in the distribution 
of rewards and punishments in this life. Here 
we often see the man of ambition and dark in- 
trigue circumvent, and crush his honest rivals— 
we see virtue oppressed, and vice triumphant. 
Now on the principle, that there exists a Su- 
preme being of strict justice, we are led to the 
conclusion, that there must be another state of 
existence, in which the dark and mysterious 
ways of providence shall be cleared up and jus- 
tied. The sense of right and wrong that every 
man possesses, the hopes of the virtuous, and the 
fears of the guilty, all point to another life. 
_The vast capacities of the mind, and its con- 
tinual progress in improvemeut tell most power- 
iully, that a more lengthened existence awaits 
it, than it here enjoys. How mighty is the strength 
of man’s intellect! We admire it as it explores 
the hidden recesses of natare, and variously ap- 
propriates the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
‘toouruse. We admire the ingenuity of the hu- 
man mind, as exhibited in the ship that is guid- 
ed over the wild and boisterous sea, thousands of 
miles, with unerring certainty to its destined 
harbour. We contemplate with pride the skill 
of the intellect as displayed in the art of print- 
ing, by which thought as it were by magic, is 
sent far and wide over the earth, and, by which 
society has been so much enlightened. We 
gaze with delight on the productions of sculp- 
lure, painting and poetry, so enchanting and 
‘uspiring, and we extol their author. We fol- 
low the mind with deep interest, as it pursues 
‘Sway in profound mathematical researches— 
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various are the sublimities of science it can 
scan—it can measure the distance and size of 
worlds, and follow the eomet in its eccentric 
way—it can predict with accuracy to a minute, 
an eclipse of the great luminary above thou- 
sands of years in futurity—great is the power of 
mind over mind. At times we see a single mind 
controlling the minds of thousands of his fellow- 
beings—changing the destinies of nations, and 
causing the rise and fall of empires. Can we 
suppose that a mind of such capacity and 
strength, should be destroyed utterly after a 
few years of existence. The mind too is ever 
advancing in knowledge—in its beginning to act 
it is weak, and a child of one or two years of 
age, has less knowledge than some of the infe- 
rior animals of the same age—it gradually pro- 
gresses, and the further it goes the more exten- 
sive do the fields of knowledge appear spread 
before it. It learns a lesson of humility in view 
on the vast range of science, yet to be explored 
—the limits of our knowledge are narrow in- 
deed, when we consider the vast amount that is 
unknown. It is not reasonable, that the mind 
should be cut down in the very beginning of its 
intellectual career. The inferior animals arrive 
at a certain state in knowledge, and then remain 
stationary—they make no further progress— 
they seem to reach the highest excellence of 
which they are capable, under one form of life. 
They die as they are born, with no other differ- 
ence than what belongs to the changes in growth 
and decay. None of these species offer in their 
organization any indications of incompleteness, 
or give any signs of possessing the germ of a 
future life. Various ways may be conceived, 
by which in another life, man’s capacities might 
be enlarged, and his means ef knowledge in- 
creased. 

The mind & never satisfied with its enjoyments 
in its present abode, and this also pomts us to 
another dwelling place. Let a man possess the 
highest degrees of wealth, fame and all that is 
esteemed valuable here—still he is discontented 
—he sighs and pants for something more. The 
disadvantages and vexations of the station he 
occupies are felt in the real force of experience 
—he sees another station in life at a distance 
from him—his fancy dresses it in a fair and en- 
chanting manner—he sees it only in broad and 
general outlines, and his imagination fills up the 
vacancies with attractive forms; he presses af- 
ter that station, or that object in the distance, as 
he approaches it, the illusion disappears—he 
sighs again, and presses onward for another. 
W hat means this longing of man, which no gra- 
tification can extinguish? What means this con- 
tinual pressing after new objects, which when 
gained, never equal his desires? Why it means, 
that time is too short for him—that earth is not 
his final home—that higher and nobler objects, 
and an everlasting abiding place are required to 
suit his nature, and satisfy his boundless wishes. 
It means too, that to fulfil the end of his being, 
he must press after a higher prize than earth 
can give. 

Let the heavens and the earth pass away, the 
mind of man shall live. It shall emerge from 
the mighty ruin, and float clear and untouched 
vabove the terrors, and the tempest of nature’s 
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dying day. The nature and the qualities of the 
human mind present an important and exten- 
sive science for research. 








Original. 


THE GENIUS OF REVENGE. 
A Fragment. 








BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


Uplifted he the casket’s glittering lid, 
And from a mingled mass of gold and gems 
Drew out a package sealed, which looked amongst 
‘That hoarded wealth, like homely genius does 
Amid the minor riches of this earth, 
Despised and mean. Yet not the less for that, 
In true, and sterling value. Carefully 
He closed the casket’s lid and in a strain, 
Low as the whisper of the coming storm, 
Commenced the invocation’s chanting words. 
“ Fiend of the swarthy brow, 
Who binds’t the hearts of all 
Beneath thy iron thrall, 
To whom all nations bow ; 
List to thy master’s call, 
I command thee appear, 
I summon thee here. 
By that awful, potent spell, 
That binds all spirits to my will, 
By the ocean’s low-breathed swell, 
By ne, who reigns thy sov’reign still. 
1 command thee appear, 
I summon thee here, 
Appear, appear, appear.” 
Then as the chant he ended, out he threw 
That packet’s dark contents upon the coals, 
Which lay before his feet. A rumbling sound, 
Like to an earthquake’s distant thunder—shook 
The castle hall, and a dense smoky cloud 
Arose, which in its mantle grey, awhile 
Enveloped all. As slow it had dispersed, 
Curling in wreaths fantastic, and in forms 
Dim, tanciful and strange, another might be seen, 
Within that hall. His mien, nobility, 
His size gigantic—stern he looked, and dread, 
Foul murder dyed his hands, and rankling hate 
Lurked in his restless eye. Close wrapped within 
A mantle of the deepest sable hue, 
O’er which his hair in glossy ringlets flowed, 
With voice as stern as summer-thunder, yet 
Harmonious as Eolus’ lyre. 
It was 





The genius of Revence. 








Integrity.—In all things preserve integrity ; 
the consciousness of thy own uprightness wil] 
alleviate the toil ef business and soften the 
harshness of disappointments, and give thee a 
humble confidence before God, when the in- 
gratitude of man or the iniquity of the times 
may rob you of other due reward.— Paley. 
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THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MAY YOU LIKE IT.” 

There was a little glade in the spacious gar- 
dens of Sir Thomas Wentworth. He loved to 
make it his banquetting hall in the hot summer 
months. Nature had called on art to decorate 
the spot; and they agreed so pleasantly, that 
such as wandered thither found no fault with 
the high hedges close and trimly cut, forming a 
solid wali of darkest green round the retreat: 
nor with the long and formal alley, roofed with 
trellis work, over which, the musk-rose, the 
honey-suckle, and the vine, had woven a per- 
fect canopy of leaves, and flowers, and dropping 
fruit. Grateful to the sense was the dewy fresh- 
ness which a crystal fountain threw into the 
air; and sweet the sound of its gentle splashing 
as the column of trembling water fell into its 
marble basin. All round the green enclosure 
were orange-trees, and pomegranates, basking 
in the shelter and the warmth; and where the 
shade was deepest, and the light most softened, 
there the tables were spread upon the mossy 
turf, smooth and closely shaven as a carpet.— 
One chair was vacant, and beneathit lay alady’s 
glove, as if it had been dropt unheedingly. The 
following conversation was held there :— 

‘¢ Nay, no more wine; although, as you re- 
mind me, 1 have not yet drained this, my first 
glass. I am not in the mood for drinking, now : 
besides, I would not have it said, that Pym and 
Wentworth quarrelled over their cups as the 
court witlings do. You know 1 am no courtier.” 

*“*J am sure | care not to drink,” replied 
Wentworth; and he pushed away the wine and 
the beautiful and tempting fruit which his lady 
had placed before him ;—* but why that word. 
‘quarrelled,’ and the tone of bitterness, or, | 
might say, reproach, with which you mention 
the court to me, as if you would taunt me with 
being, what you disdain, a courtier. I love not 
hints, my friend, but plain, free speaking. Tell 
me what you mean, that 1 may clear myself from 
your suspicions; or, at least, plead guilty, man- 
fully, if | am guilty, and deserve taunts and sus- 
picions from an old and valued friend.” 


** You have the look,” replied Pym, “and use , | 
words of an innocent man; and so | believe yous 


are, in your own estimation; but by me, and by 
some—nay, many others, you are suspected, 
Wentwerth. You deceive yourself, and are 
gone over from the free fellowship of honest pa- 
triots, to the slavery of those who would enslave 
your country.” ca 

“ Unkind and cutting words from a friend’s 
lips,” replied Wentworth. 

“True words, though cutting—true words 
from a true heart, Sir Thomas Wentworth.” 

“‘ Yes.—from a true heart,” said Wentworth; 
and he paused awhile; ‘* but the true heart may 
err in judgment; you should have known me 
better, honest Pym! I would not thus have 
doubted you; I would have waited for some 
proofs; ay, (and he smiled kindly,) and I would 
have mistrusted even those proofs at first, or my. 
own judgment of those proofs; and Jast—last o! 
all, my friend.” 

For a moment Pym was staggered; and about 
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to speak in a very different manner, but he 
checked himself, and said bluntly, “I do not 
speak from conjecture, or suspicion. I have 
plain facts, not merely to speak by, but to act 
upon. ‘This very day a packet of authentic 
communications came tomyhand. My friends, 
the friends of my country, have sought out the 
proofs of certain floating stories. 1 bade them 
seek, and send those proofs after me hither.— 
They are come.—How well the deceivers knew 
their man when they made him the county 
sheriff ; and silenced his voice awhile, that they 
might tuneit toa pew song. They are discern- 
ing knaves !” 

“] will hear no more in this insulting strain,” 
said Wentworth, suddenly flaming into anger ; 
“Tam a tool, a traitor, sir! because I choose 
to judge ef men and things for myself! Out 
upon such trifling! lam false to my country ! 
because (for that is your heaviest charge against 
me—I know it is,” and his votce grew firmer 
and stronger as he spoke)— because I have 
learned to show some reverence to the rightful 
and anointed king of thatsame country. Nay; 
for I have nothing to conceal, because 1 love 
the man upon the throne for his own sake; and 
make my free confession that hithertu the slan- 
ders of his subjects have misled me. Take this 
for your suspicious party and yourself. Lama 


any party. I will not be swayed by the preju- 
dice of the most perfect patriot alive.” 
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ward struggle ;—the natural colour came back 
into his face. 

“ Wentworth!” he exclaimed at length, “a 
few more words before we part,—for part we 
must—never to meet on our old terms again.— 
Henceforth there need be no mistake;—we 
shall know how we stand with one another. 1 
would not, if possible by any words of mine of- 
fend you; therefore forgive me if 1 speak too 
strongly. I am above all disguises. | cannot 
make those distinctions which you speak of, be- 
tween public faith and private friendship. It is 
not to bare opinions I am wedded. It is witb 
all my heart I love my oe It is with all 
my heart I hate oppression. It is with all my 
heart 1 scorn a traitor. And I may add—it is 
with all my heart I grieve for you. My poor 
friend! (for the last time | name you by that 
word,) I have held too high hopes of you. Much 
as I despise you now, I have felt honoured by a 
smile from you, or the warm honest grasp of my 
friend’s hand. i am not ashamed to own this,— 
nor do I care to hide these tears, which force 
their way from my very heart at parting, as I 
remember what you once have been. 

‘** Hear my last words to you in private inter- 
course. If you were my enemy, alone,—if you 
had only injured me—from henceforth I would 


/cease to trouble you. Willingly would I leave 
patriot still; but will not bear the insolence of | 


you to your own conscience—to your wretched 


:self. You area traitor to your country, Went- 


worth; I have plain proofs of what you are al- 


“ But yet,” said Pym, very quietly and simply, | ready,—proofs which you cannot shake. I see 
“you have no prejudice against wearing an | before me, plainly, the ways which you will fol- 


earls coronet upon your brow. Nay, do not 


‘low. Therefore, from this hour, I will never 


stare with such amazement on me! He, who' leave you. 1! will be ever on the watch to cross 


has twice applied for an earl’s patent, would find | you in your schemes; and if I fail, and-seem to 


acoronet sit very pleasantly.” __ 
Wentworth said nothing, but his countenance 
fell; and Pym continued to bring other proofs of 





swer to these questions,” he said at last, in the 
sane quiet, and slightly taunting manner. 

“] shall answer to no questions put in your 
present tone,” replied he, with much calm and 
collected dignity of manner. ‘* Once for all, 
let me assure you, sir, that I understand not, 
much less do | approve this hectoring of yours, 


_—this, new style of questioning. I would an- 


Swer--~God knows that I would answer—-to 
every question that a friend should ask, if asked 
in the spirit of a friend. But my friend appears 
in a new character to-day: he would tutor me 
with some new lessons which I am not apt to 
learn. I have not been used to render an ac- 
count to you, or to any human questioner, of my 
ree thoughts and sentiments; nay, of my ac- 
tions and the words! speak. 

“Let us suppose, however (it is merely for 
the argument’s sake I speak)—let us suppose 
that I had left your party, and entertained new 
Views in politics, might we not still be friends in 
Private life?—might not——” Pym rose up at 
those words, and pressed his clenched hand 
irmly on the table. He did not speak at first; 
but his look, manner, and action, checked the 
speech of Wentworth. A ghastly paleness 
came over his face; and scorn and hatred shot 
inhis fierce full look. This was but for an in- 
stant. Then his chest heaved, as with some in- 





| have forgotten, so that youdeem me buta sleep- 
|ing foe—remember what | tell you now—then, 
‘then 1 am secretly at work to ruin you. Most 
his friend’s defection. *“You cannot an- | 


solemnly I pledge myself never to leave you, 
till that traitorous head of yours is held up by 
the common hangman to the scorn of the whole 
nation.” 

There was truth in the severity of Pym; but 
Wentworth felt only his severity; and was too 
indignant, too proud in spirit, to seek any far- 
ther explanation, or to say another word in ex- 
culpation. 

‘** You have silenced me at last, sir,’ he said, 
with extreme coldness, but with perfect self-pos- 
session; “and I agree with you. It is best that 
our friendship, and all intercourse between us, 
should.cease forever.” 

Sir Thomas Wentworth became, seon after, 
entirely estranged from his former associates.— 
His acceptance of a peerage declared, publicly, 
his attachment to the person, if not te the mea- 
sures, of the King. And now it was that he 
saw Charles where he always appeared to the 
best advantage—in the sphere of his domestic 
life—admirably fulfilling the duties of a hus- 
band and a father. He forgot his former objec- 
tions to the King, when he found a friend, pious, 
humble, and benevolent, to whose confidence he 
was admitted, by whom his society was sought, 
his advice required; and not only required, but 


\followed. But it is also true that Wentworth 
‘was far from insensible to the favours heaped 
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upon him. His ambition, and his self-love, at 
last, won him over to oppose the grand and pa- 
triotic principles which he had formerly upheld 
from his heart. Yet there was diguitg even in 
his baseness. A bold and manly character dis- 
tinguished his proceedings. He was the open 
and avowed defender of his new principles; and 
boldly took his place as the chief minister and 
counsellor of the King. 

From this eventful period, who does not know 
the story of the Earl of Strafford? How, as he 
rose in favour with the King, he lost all favour 
with the people. How Pym, his former friend, 
held to his word, and proved his bitter and most 
watchful enemy; and, at last, succeeded in im- 

aching him of high treason. How he rested 
not till the bill of attainder against the Earl of 
Strafford was carried through both houses of 
Parliament ; and when it was earried, how that 
Pym was chief manager of that conference, in 
whith it was resolved, that the King should be 
moved as speedily as possible, to give his concur- 
rence to the bill for the execution of the for- 
saken, persecuted, Wentworth. 

It was sabbath-day—alas! no day for holy rest 
to the King. He had promised to give his deci- 
sion on the bill against the Earl of Strafford on 
the Monday morning; but as yet he had disco- 
vered no way by which he might, at the same 
time, satisfy his own conscience and his discon- 
tented subjects. Even his wife, the high-souled 
and gentle Henrietta Maria, had caught the in- 
fection of his fears and doubts. 

But while the stately chambers of Whitehall 
were the scenes of irresoluté and restless misery, 
and he, on whose single decision the event of 
life or death seemed to depend, knew no peace, 
there was, in a little chamber of the Tower, one 
quiet and composed mind. 

The world had stripped away from Strafford, 
all her poor and glittering faveurs, and thrust 
him forth a condemned and bereaved man.— 
But as he put off the favours of the world, he 
put on his greatness. He felt that all had not 
been right with him till now. An unacknow- 
ledged disquiet had weighed upon his heart 
throughout his splendid career; the air of his 

rison fell like balm upon his spirit, and suffer- 
ing was felttobe a privilege. A common-mind- 
ed man would not have felt thus ; but Strafford 
was ne common-minded man. He had early 
learned, also, to live rather to God than to 
man; to make a conscience of little things—of 
e.g not of actions, merely. He began to 
awake, as from a long intoxicating dream—a 
state of strange infatuation ; to awake and won- 
der at his estate, but chiefly at himself. 

Yet with a deep sense that he deserved the 
punishment which seemed about to visit him, he 
had too clear a judgment not to perceive that 
those who persecuted him to the death, were, 
many of them, influenced by low and malicious 
motives; that the charges against him, had they 
been true, could not, by law, have brought him 
to the scaffold. 

He bowed a convicted traitor, not against his 
King or his country; but against himself and 
his God. He pleaded guilty, not to the accu- 
sations brought forward by his fellow-men, but 
by his own secret conscience, and by that holy 








volume which had once been the chief book of 
regulating laws to him. 

e began at last to prepare for his death as 
an event settled, and soon to take place. He 
was convinced that he had used all honourable 
means to avert his death, and therefore he was 
comforted. He had, indeed, with great wisdom 
and eloquence, reasoned, and pleaded, and en- 
treated, that for his wife and children’s sake, 
his life might be spared. He had, he thought, 
refuted the charges of high treason brought 
against him. He had used every effort, and put 
forth every energy to save himself. All had 
been useless. He began, therefore, to look upon 
his death as very near. 

Yet was there not one certain way of safety 
open to him ?—-There was.—The King had 
Pp — his word to protect his servant at every 
risk. 

Strafford had long depended on that sacred 
word; but now his mind was changed. 

He had come to a noble resolution.—In the 
confinement of his prison he had constantly re- 
ceived accounts of what was passing in the na- 
tion. He heard, how that all men raised their 
voices against his life, and how the King, having 
failed to draw them from their purpose, had be- 
come wretched and undecided, being exposed 
to insclence and danger on his account. 

Strafford hesitated not to perform his noble 
purpose.—* If he would save my poor life at 
all events, and brave every risk for me,” said 
he to himself, “my gracious master will feel 
that he is bound by sacred justice to protect 
me; and there needs no promise on his part.— 
If, as in sorrow I persuade myself, he feels his 
pledged word as an irksome bondage, and would 
fain be free—if that word, alone, the mere empty 
word of promise, holds him unwillingly engaged 
to save me, it were but common generosity in 
me to set his word unfettered as his will. Even 
in this matter, which touches me most nearly, 
shall he not find me still his faithful and devoted 
friend and servant? It may be the last proof 1} 
can ever give him of my heart’s love, and true 
fidelity. Let it be the truest.” 

In the banqueting room, the King held a privy 
Council; and there the weak monarch set forth 
his scruples, and his doubts, and waverings, and 
begged advice for his conscience, both from the 
lawyers and the prelates present with him. 

That consultation was but a mockery of true 
faith and common sense. The Bishop of Ely 
gravely told the King there was a private and 
a public conscience, and assured him, that his 
public conscience asa King, might not only dis- 
pense with, but oblige him to do that, which 
was against his private conscience as a man, 
and that the question was not, whether he would 
save the Earl of Strafford; but, whether he 
would perish with him? That the conscience 
of a King to preserve his kingdom, the ¢on- 
science of a husband to preserve his wife, the 
conscience of a father to preserve his children, 
(ail which were now in danger,) weighed down, 
abundantly, all the considerations the con- 
science of a master or a friend could suggest to 


him, for the preservation of a friend or a ser- 


vant. Infamous reasoning from a minister 0! 
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Him, in whose mouth guile was not found. But 
he was not the only man among those held in 
repute for wisdom and piety to give such base 
advice. The Bishop of London seemed to be 
the ouly single-minded man among them; he 
spoke out, and told the King that if he was not 
satisfied in his conscience that he ought not to 
pass sentence on Lord Strafford, he ought not to 
do it, whatsoever happened! 

It was from that very chamber where he then 
wavered and sought counsel, from the unstable 
—that (equally the victim of his own illegal and 
oppressive acts, and his own weak and irreso- 
lute character) the poor King stepped forth to 
the very death, to which he consented to give 
up his faithful and devoted Strafford. 

The only friend who stood by him then, was 
the same man that had spoken the plain truthto 
him there, and intreated him to act up to the 
dictates of his conscience, be the consequences 
what they might. ; 

The council was still sitting; the King still 
undecided ; when a letter was put into his ma- 
jesty’s hand.—Hastily he unfolded it; but his 
hands trembled, and his tears fell fast and hea- 
vily on the paper, as in silence he perused it.— 
Once or twice he made an effort to read it 
aloud ; but his voice failed him; and handing 
the letter to Juxon, he bade him read, telling all 
present, it was from Strafford, the noble pri- 
soner Strafford. When he came to this pas- 
sage, the King rose up, as if anxious to have its 
reading over, that he might speak; and yet, 
even more desirous, that not a word should fall 
unheeded on the ear. Thus the letter ran:— 

* So now, to set your conscience at liberty, 1 
do most humbly beseech your Majesty, in pre- 
vention of mistakes which may happen by your 
refusal to pass this bill, and by this means, to 
remove (praised be God! I cannot say this ac- 
cursed, but I confess) this unfortunate thing 
forth out of the way, towards that blessed agree- 
ment which God, I trust, shall ever establish 
between you and your subjects. Sir, my con- 
sent shall herein acquit you more to God, than 
all the world can do besides. Toa willing man 
there is no injury done. And, as by God’s grace, 
1 forgive all the world with a calmness and 
meekness, of infinite contentment to my dis- 
lodging soul; so, sir, to you I can resign this 
world, with all its imaginable cheerfulness, in 
just acknowledgment of your exceeding fa- 
vours,” 

“ You see,” said Charles, (looking round the 
assembly, almost with a smile of triumph, his 
fine countenance cleared of every shade,) “ you 
see how my own friend and counsellor writes, 
even from prison, to advise me. The question 
is, therefore, settled; and my conscience re- 
proaches me that I saw it not thus from the 
irst. Generous and admirable man! true and 
devoted friend! My Lords, he should not suf- 
fer; no, not if the commons called for this head 
of mine, this crowned and anointed head, to 
meet the axe they have prepared for Strafford.” 





The next morning, the two houses of Parlia- 
ment assembled, and the Commons were cal- 
ed up to the House of Lords, to receive the 
King’s decision on the bill. We know not by 
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what influence Charles had been turned again. 
Perhaps by no other than the natural influence 
of indecision, and unworthy fears; but true it 
was that he had given his assent at last. He 
gave agieement neither by word nor signature, 
but tried to cheat his conscience by the poor 
evasion of a commission, m which Lord Arun- 
del and some other peers should signify the royal 
assent to the bill, for the execution of the Earl 
of Strafford. 

Although it was the settled conviction of Straf- 
ford, that his death was determined on, by those 
who had more power to destroy, than Charles 
had to save him, it was impossible but some 
gleams of hope should visit him in his prison, and 
often carry his free thoughts away, to hold sweet 
converse with his beloved lady and his children; 
it was impossible but his heart should sometimes 
in its fond yearnings, turn those hopes into 
wishes ; and thus, that he should dwell on happy 
hours even yet to come, with those he loved in 
this dark vale of tears. Perhaps he looked un- 
consciously for a high and chivalrous devotion 
in his master’s friendship, such as he himsef had 
shown when he had nobly set him free from his 
most sacred promise. 

The Earl was busily and seriously engaged 
with his secretary. He was dictating some di- 
rections concerning the disposal of his property 
after his decease. A few words had been writ- 
ten at the King’s command, acquainting Lord 
Strafford that his Majesty had felt himself ob- 
liged to listen to the voice of his people; that, 
against his will, and he might add, his conscience 
he had yielded ; that my Lord Strafford’s condi- 
tion was more happy than his; but in short he 
had given his assent to the bill for the execution 
of his tried and faithful friend. 

Wentworth started when this letter was put 
into his hand.. It seemed that he guessed the 
contents before he had well perused it, for the 
dulness and blank of death came at once over 
his expressive features. Silent he sat for many, 
many minutes, silentand stunned in every sense 
the unfolded paper still in his hand. At last 
recovering, and speaking only to himself in a 
voice low and sorrowful beyond description, he 
said, ** Put not your trust in princes, nor any 
child of man, for in them there is no salvation.” 
—He said no more’on the subject, but soon after 
turned calmly and almest cheerfully to his secre- 
tary he continued his directions as before, forget- 
ful, it might have seemed, that any interruption 
had occurred. 

There was but a short time granted to Straf- 
ford, between the day of his condemnation, and 
that fixed for -his execution. Almost his last 
acts were the well-known letters which he wrote 
to the Countess, his wife, then in lreland, and to 
his son, “his sweet Will,” as he so charmingly 
calls him. In them are handed down to us 
“from his very soul,’ somewhat of the piety, the 
heavenly forgiveness, the sweet familiar tender- 
ness of this illustrious man. 

They who saw him on the scaffold, might be 
well amazed at the perfect composure and dig- 
nity of his deportment there. He came forth 
among them, not as a miserable and convicted 
traitor, but as a true nobleman, with a courage 
that smiled most calmly at all bodily suffering, 
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and a piety at once humble and edifying. So 
that his very scaffold seemed rather an open hall 
of audience where he presided as the chief man 
present,—where he courteously received those 
that loved him, and nobly forgave all who had of- 
fended him, and was at once the most distin- 
guished for unaffected dignity and self posses- 
sion, and a condescension equally gracious and 
modest towards all around him. 
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STANZAS. 


BY EDWIN HALDERMAN. 








Original. 








“*T was a fair eve—the sky and ocean met, 
Like bosom friends—” 


os 


It is a quiet, calm, midsummer’s day, 
' The golden orb is lingering in the west 
Upon his burnished throne: solemn, but gay, 
And spirit-like he stands, though not in rest 
Upon the ocean, from whose silent breast 
He seems to part; and a low heaving swell, 
Spreads o’er the sea, such as when spirits blest 
With kindred feeling, hearken to that knell, 
That soft, yet voiceless tone, which speaks its sad 
farewell. 


Or dost thou pause in sympathy, thou thing 
Of life, and light, and beauty, in thy flight 
Of grandeur and sublimity—cr dost fling 
O’er the dark growing earth, thy waning light, 
In mockery—exulting in thy might, 
And Nature’s feebleness, without thy aid 
To animate, refresh, and to excite— 
Or dost thou, Sun, thou and thy glories fade 
Symphonious with Nature’s night, and solemn shade! 


Why dost thou pause, muse of the silent hour, 
In vague conjecture o’er this holy theme 

Of wondrous imagery, whose fiercest shower, 
Steals o’er the sense so calmly, that each beam, 

Fills the wrapt soul with fantasies, that teem 
With love and admiration—Solitude doth dwell 

Like the pervading spirit of a dream, 
Spreading around a melancholy spell 

O’er visions we would grasp—but grasp to bid fare- 

well, 


Now thou art gone, bright emblem of the past ! 
Thou metaphor of time! and shadows deep, 
Their numbers o’er the earth in darkness cast, 
Yet mournfully. Yon lofty tame-worn steep, 
Whose topmost verge, till late, with joy did sleep 
In thy last golden ray, in sympathy, 
Now to the eastern twilight gives its sweep 
Ot length’ning shade—alas, alas for thee, 
Thou weepest into darkness, sad and mournfully! 


The landscape now grows dim, and a low cloud 
Ot mist hangs on the mountains: sable night 
Has changed the scene—Hark! louder and 

more loud 
Grow the wild winds of heaven, and my sight 
Scarce marks the flitting clouds, as in their might 
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They pass athwart the sky—the groaning tree, 
The rustling leaf, is caught in the fond light 
And soul of hearing ; and thy imagery 
Oh, Night! seems deeply grand, though dark thy 

slumber be. 


Then when Aurora gilds the youthful morn, 
Or evening’s sun, sends his last parting ray 
O’er the fresh laughing earth, in gladness borne; 
Then let us smile—for the departing day, 
Shall pass but to revivify the gay, 
The joyous night, teeming with loveliness; 
Such as we love withal—such as repay 
With more of breathing fancy, and not less 
Of charms which elevate the soul with Holiness, 
Locust Grove, Lancaster Co. Pa. 
mentee 


THE BRIDE'S FAREWELL. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 








Why do I weep ?—To leave the vine, 
Whose clusters o’er me bend ? 

The myrtle—yet, oh! call it mine 
The flowers I loved to tend ? 

A thousand thoughts of all these dear, 
Like shadows o’er me sweep, 

I leave my sunny childhood here, 
©! therefore let me weep! 


I leave thee sister !—we have play’d— 
Through many a joyous hour, 

Where the silvery green of the olive shade 
Hung dim o’er the fount and the hower! 

Yes, thou and I, by streams, by shore, 
In song, in prayer, in sleep, 

Have been as we may be no more— 
—Kind sister! ket me weep! 


I leave thee, father !—Eve’s bright moon 
Must now light other feet, 

With the gather’d grapes and the lyre in tune, 
Thy homeward steps to greet! 

Thou in whose voice, to bless thy child, 
Lay tones of love so deep, 

Whose eye o’er all my youth hath smil’d— 
I leave thee! let me weep! 


Mother, I leave thee !—on thy breast 
Pouring out joy and woe, 

I have found that holy place of rest 
Still changeless—yet I go! 

Lips that have lulled me with your strain, 
Eyes that have watch’d my sleep! 

Will earth give love like yours again ? 
—Sweet mother! let me weep. 

The professors of religion should always take 
care that noone has reason to doubt their Chris- 
tian humility. They should have no pride but 
moral pride, to repel with indignation any Invl- 
tation to do wrong, and to shun the society of 
the vicious, rich or poor. They should however 
show te every one due respect. 
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THE EMERALD EAR-RING. 


AN ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON’S REIGN. 





“ Really, my dear Arthur, I see nothing in 
what you have told me to justify that wo-begone 
countenance of yours, or to afford any reason- 
ble ground for the Jeremiades in which you have 
been indulging for the last hour. The Emperor 
has confided to you an important mission, the 
due discharge of which will ensure to you hon- 
our and fortune ; and yet you complain !” 

“ Alas! my dear aunt, | have not told you all. 
You see only the bright side of the picture: let 
me show you the other. Early this morning the 
Emperor sent for me ; and thus addressed me ;””— 

“Colonel, | require your services, I wish to 
send you ona diplomatic mission. Hold yourself 
in readiness to depart in about a week hence, 
for the United States.” 

“T was proceeding to express my gratitude 
for this proof of the Emperor’s confidence, when 
his Majesty interrupted me, saying:”’ 

‘Colonel, you are not married: that’s rather 
awkward. You must have a wife to do the hon- 
ours of your house.” 

‘‘ But, Sire, you say I am to depart in a week. 
—W hatis to be done ?>—The thing is impossible!” 

‘‘ Nothing is impossible, sir. Get married 
without delay ; and hold yourself in readiness to 
depart.” 

i With these words his Majesty left me, and I 
remained some minutes before I could recever 
from my astonishment at what I had heard. 
Where am I to find a wife in the space of a 
week? I who have just returned froma long 
campalgn, and scarcely an acquaintance in 
Paris.” 

“You stand in rather a difficult position, I 
confess,” replied the lady whom the above par- 
ticulars were related. “ There is but little time, 
and we must make the most of it. I knowa 
young lady whose hand I will instantly solicit for 
you; but stay—it will be much better if you go 
yourself,” 

“IT Madame!” 

“Certainly! Why not? Never fear; I will 
manage the whole affair. My carriage is ready 
I will just get my bonnet and shawl, and be with 
you immediately.” 

_ Whilst one of our interlocutors is left alone 
in an elegant drawing-room of Chausee-d’ Antin, 
we may take the opportunity of acquainting the 
reader that the above conversation took place 
between the young and handsome Colonel de 
Villantroix, and his aunt the Countess de M * * 
** This lady had supplied the place of a mo- 
ther to her nephew since an early period of Ar- 
thur’s boyhood when he became an orphan. 

_ The Countess soon rejoined her nephew, and 
in about a quarter of an hour after her carriage 
stopped in front of an hotel in the Rue Blanche. 

“ This,” said the lady, addressing Colonel Vil- 
lantreix, ‘is the residence of M. Br——, the 
brother of our celebrated naturalist. He has a 
beautiful and accomplished daughter, and 1 
should like to see you married to her.” 

She enquired for M. Br——, he was at home, 
and the visitors were ushered into his cabinet. 
“| have come, M. Br——,” said the Countess, 
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to speak to you on an affair of great importance: 


in short, to solicit your daughter’s hand for my 
nephew. Colonel Vicomte Arthur de Villantroix , 
whom the Emperor has just appointed his Envoy 
Extraordinary to America. ” 

** The Colonel does me great honour,” observ - 
ed M. Br——,“ and being introduced by you, I 
cannot entertain a doubt that this gentleman 
possesses every qualification calculated to se- 
cure my daughter’s happiness. But,’ pursued 
M. Br——,“ you could not have chosen a more 
inopportune time for opening such a negotiation: 
my wife and daughter are at this moment over- 
whelmed with grief. A short time ago, ne bro- 
ther presented his niece with a pair of valuable 
emerald ear-rings : the jewels were exceedingly 
admired for their purity, lustre, and size. Pal- 
mire went to a ball last night and wore them for 
the first time; you may imagine how greatly she 
was distressed, when, on her return home she 
discovered that she had lost one of her splendid 
ear-rings. 1 immediately went back to the 
house of our friends who had given the enter- 
tainment. A most careful search was made, but 
without effect; the ear-ring was no where to be 
found. What adds to our embarassment is that 
one of the horses being laid up we engaged a 
fiacre, and none of the servants thought of ta- 
king the number. My daughter is in despair, 
and my wife is bathed in tears: in short, I can- 
not attempt to describe the distress into which 
this affair has thrown us.” 

While M. Br was thus addressing his 
visitors, Colonel Villantroix drew from his pock- 
et a little paper packet, which he opened, say- 
ing :—‘* Permit me to ask you, sir, whether 
your daughter’s ear-ring resembled this?”’ 

“Tleavens!” exclaimed M. Br » where 
did you find it?” 

‘*] was returning this morning from the ball 
in a fiacre,” replied the Colonel. “ Finding 
some difficulty in drawing up one of the glasses, 
I took off my glove, and laid it on the seat beside 
me. On taking it up, I felt something beneath 
it, which on examination, I discovered to be an 
emerald ear-ring. My first thought was to give 
it to the coachman, but the fear that the man 
might not be honest, induced me to change my 
intentions, I proposed this very day to deposit it 
at the Prefecture of the police.” 

M. Br listened to this explanation with 
the most eager satisfaction, and the Colonel had 
scarcely uttered the last words, when he ftew to 
his wife’s chamber. 


*“ Palmire, Palmire!” he exclaimed,‘ what 
reward would you confer on the person who 
should restore your ear-ring?” 

**Oh, my papa! whatever reward you may 
think proper to name.” 

* But I ask you what you would give?” 

‘Any thing—every thing | am mistress of, 
papa! You know how | valued my beautiful 
emeralds,—and, besides, they were my dear un- 
cle’s present.”’ 

*“ Will you authorize me to name the reward 
which I deem suitable.” 

** Most certainly, papa.” 

‘* Well then, here is your ear-ring. The gen- 

















tleman who found it is Bow in my cabinet; and 
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360 SONG—THE YOUNG LOVERS—A SUPPOSED INCIDENT. 


the first thing I request of you is, to go and in- 


.. vite him to dine with us to day.” 


Palmire thought this task a very easy one. 
She proceeded to her papa’s cabinet, and gave 
the-invitation with such captivating grace, that 
the Colonel could not have declined it, even had 
he been disposed todo so. 

During dinner, the conversation was kept up 
in a very animated strain. Each of the party 
was anxious to please, and they all perfectly 
succeeded. Arthur in particular, had never 
known to make himself so agreeable; and ac- 
cordingly the countess de M thought she 
could not do better than seize that moment for 
making her proposition. 

That evening, before the company separated, 
Madame Br. was heard toinquire wheth- 
er the Parisian fashions were to be procured 
in America; and Palmire expressed the gratifi- 
cation she should experience in visiting the sub- 
lime scenery so beautifully described by M. 
Chateaubriand. 

About ten days alterwards Colonel Villantroix 
and his bride, accompanied by Madame Br.—— 
arrived at Havre, where they were to embark 
for America. 

nnn 


THE GEORGIAN’S TWILIGHT SONG. 











“Itis the holy hush of eve, the sun’s last ray is gone 

And softly over hill and plain, the shades of night 
come on; 

And as the weary moments glide, the shadows deep- 
er fall, 

The dew is heavy on the flower, and damp upon the 
wall: 

The nightingale has hushed her song within the cy- 
press tree— 

But yet, alas! he cometh not, he cometh not to me. 


“The breeze is flowing from the south, with all its 
fragrant load, 

The gift of every lovely flower, is met along its road: 

It sighs above the dusky lake, and through the tree- 


tops dim, 

And kisses now the cheek I kept so holy pure for 
him ; 

The silent stars look pitying down my weary watch 
to see, 


But ah, alas! he cometh not, he cometh not to me. 


“JT hear atread! "Tis but a lone gazelle that wan- 
ders by— 

Is that his voice? Ah no!? it is the jackall’s human 
cry: 

Cease, cease! my restless heart! keep down the 
throbbings of thy fear, 

Wo’s me? the twilight hour is past, and [ alone am 
here. 

Alas! for every happy hope ! that I should live to see 

The hour in which he cometh not, he cometh not to 
me.” 





The best way to deal with most slanderers is 
not to notice them: nine times out of ten they 
will die quicker than you can kill them. 





THE YOUNG LOVERS. 





To a man who is a little of a philosopher, and 
a bachelor to boot, and who, by a hint of some 
one experienced in the follies of life, begins to 
look with a learned eye upon the ways of man 
and eke of women; to such a man, | say, there 
is something very entertaining in noticing the 
conduct of a pair of young lovers. It may not 
be as grave and scientific a study as the love of 
the plants ; but it is certainly interesting. I have, 
therefore derived much pleasure since my ar- 
rival at the Hall, from observing the fair Julia 
and her lover. She has all the delightful blush- 
ing conscientiousness of an artless girl inexperi- 
enced in coquetry, who has made her first con- 
quest; while the captain regards her with that 
mixture of fondness and exultation, with which 
a youthful lover is apt to contemplate so beau- 
teous a prize. I observed ihem yesterday in the 
garden, advancing along one of the retired 
walks. The sun was shining with delicious 
warmth, making great masses of bright verdure 
and deep blue shade. The cuckoo, that harbin- 
ger of spring was faintly heard from a distance; 
the thrush piped from the hawthorn and the yel- 
low butterfly sported and toyed and fluttered in 
the air. The fair Julia was leaning on her lov- 
er’s arm listening to his conversation, with her 
eyes cast down, a soft blush on her cheek anda 
quiet smile upon her lips; while in her hand that 
hung negligent by her side was a bunch of flow- 
ers. In this way they were sauntering slowly 
along, and when | considered them, and the 
scene in which they were moving, 1 could not 
but think it a thousand pities that the seasons 
ever grow older, or that blossoms should ever 
give way to fruit, or that lovers should ever get 
married.— Washington Irving. 





A SUPPOSED INCIDENT. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 








“There was he often found sitting in the front of 


| his house, in the morning sun, and enjoying the 
fresh air.—Life of Milion. 


A blind old man, in simple, grave array, 
Sat in the cheerful sun ; when by there past 
A youth, on him disdainful looks he cast, 
A courtier smooth, in courtly garments gay, 
Who pausing, muttered in the public way, 
“The wretch thou art who loudest blew the blast 
Of civil strife; and gu@rdon fit thou hast, 
Left lonely thus to darkness and decay.” 
Courtier, pass on, greater is he than kings— 
Though old and blind, and dimmed with daily care, 
Even then he heard the rush of angel wings ; 
Or talked in Eden with the happy pair ; 
Or, raised above all sublunary things, 
Breathed in the heaven of seavens ambrosia! air. 





Religion is not a matter of mere ceremonials: 
nor even morals, but the spiritual application ot 
divine truth to the heart, producing those devout 
and moral principles of action, which distinguish 
the true Christian from all others. 
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THE MINING CURATE. 
A Tale. 


BY JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 














A wide and a wild parish is that of Calartha.— 
ts aspect is strange and unusual; for the mines 
with which it abounds are situated on the brink of 
precipices, and even carried out into the sea. The 
edifices attached to them are seen fixed on isolated 
rocks, in the midst of the wave ; while the rich 
produce drawn from the bowels of the deep, far 
beneath, is conveyed, with singular ingenuity, over 
the lofty cliffs that tower behind. If any one is sa- 
tiated with luxurious scenery (and it will some- 
times satiate ;) if he would exchange groves, mea- 
dows, and fertile fields, for some new aspect of the 
ever-varied and impressive face of nature, let him 
come to this territory. ‘The miner thrives, so does 
the farmer who lives in the few cultivated and ro- 
mantic valleys ; the fisherman, also, plies his trade 
with great success off the coast; but the clergy- 
man has scarcely enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether. Notwithstanding the numerous popula- 
tion of the parish, he has only forty pounds a-year. 
Now, the man who, at the time of our acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of Calartha, was the appoint- 
ed religious instructor of its inhabitants, was, in 
every respect, admirably suited to the office. His 
form was spare and fitted for activity ; his features 
aquiline; and his large grey eye forever restless. 
Had he doffed the cassock, and assumed the broad 
brimmed hat, and the coarse woollen jacket and 
trowsers of the miner, and descended every day 
into the earth, he would have found there a better 
return for his labour than the marble hearts of his 
parishioners were disposed to give him. But then 
his profession made him a gentleman; he had re- 
ceived a good education, and had lived, for some 
time at least, among scholars and men of taste,— 
having been maintained at the University by one 
of the foundation societies, who often send there 
candidates for holy orders. Poor man! from the 
moment he set his foot in Calartha, his daily and 
nightly study seemed to be, how to supply the 
wants of nature in a comfortable and sufficient 
manner ; it would be profane to say luxurious—for 
what had he to do with luxury? He was acutely 
sensible he had nething to do with it. 

Men’s minds soon grow submissive to their si- 
tuations; and after a vain and ineffectual struggle 
of a few weeks to keep up appearances, to vie in 
many things with his neighbours, to be thought to 
have a decent table, to be seen to wear a decent 
dress,—he gave it up in despair, just in time to 
save himself from total ruin, It may be said that 
abachelor, in so distant a province, where there 
Was no competition to enhance the price of a single 
article, need not be ruined, with economy, even on 
forty pounds a-year: but the Curate had a mother 
and sister to maintain; and they took a little house 
on the slope of a hill, and lived together in it. How 
they lived; how they lodged; what they ate and 
drank,—are mysteries that have never yet been 
sufficiently explained. 
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Now, the Curate was no economist: had the 
money found its way entire into his hands, it would 
have all melted away like the mists on one of the 
neighbouring hills : he a often give, and wish- 
ed always to give, to the peor; he loved, but not 
to excess, a cheerful glass, and sometimes would 
cast his eye on his threadbare coat, with a deter- 
mined purpose to have a new one. All these in- 
dulgences would quickly have made frightful inva- 
sion on the income, if the mother and sister had 
not received the quarterly ten pounds with an 
eager grasp, and watched over its little, gradual 
ebbings, with a lynx eye and an iron hand: the 
money had as well been at the bottom of the tin 
shaft in the vale below, for any indulgences it 
brought to him who toiled for it. It was in vain 
that the son sometimes appealed to the parent in 
moving terms, when, returned from a hot and dusty 
walk in the midst of summer, he begged hard for 
a few shillings: ‘James,’ said the old lady, ‘ re- 
member the dignity of the cloth. Would yor 
lower yourself by drinking, may be, more than you 
can bear? Go and finish the discourse you've 
been writing, bit by bit, all the week; ’tis a beau- 


tiful piece o’ writin, and there’s no doubt the squire , 


will ask ye to dinner after hearin of it.’ The son 
looked down at the sound of dignity of the cloth: 
both his elbows were struggling through the time- 
worn vestment; yet he rose with a sigh, took down 


his manuscript, drew the table near the window, ' 


and was soon plunged in the very depths of his 
subject. 4 


It might be thought that the imagination would 
freeze, and the power of composition be arrested 
by the hourly pressure of petty sacrifices and de- 
nials,—the uncertainty, when he rose in the morn- 
ling, whether any sufficient reflection would be that 
day given to the outward man: but it did not seem. 
so; at least, his public discourses were oftentimes 
very good, and even eloquent, and had evidently 
been the work of care and time. One reason of 
this perhaps was, that Sunday was his day of 
triumph ; and he felt it to be so. After sinking, 
in temporal things, below his parishioners during 
the whole of the week; after pining for comforts 
which they enjoyed to the full,—he found himself, 
on this day, elevated above them,—was their in- 
structor, their pastor, looked on by them as a man 
of learning and of power. He was far better 
adorned, also, than on week days: the gown left 
by his predecessor was in very good condition, and 
his appearance, on the whole, was respectable and 
impressive. Then, after the service, the hand was 
held out more freely and respectfully: the squire 
stopped in the aisle, and the rich farmer without 
the door, to exchange kind and friendly words with 
him: and an invitation to dinner, from some one 
or other, sometimes followed. ‘T‘here was a sin- 
gular difference in all his demeanour, and tone, 
and bearing, on this day: his look was no longer 
restless and depressed, nor his attitude stooping, 
nor his air soft and cringing: he spoke fast and 
free, sat at the friendly table as a gentleman should, 





and thought no more of his forty pounds a-year.— 
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The privations of the whole week rendered the now | had entered into conversation with her, and found 
loaded board an exquisite luxuty. Perhaps, for his | by the words that fell geutly from her lips, that she 
own peace, he had better never have sat there, for, | had treasured his sermons in her memory and heart 
on his return at nightghe was beset with the fruit- |—the sweetest flattery, pethaps, that woman can 
less remarks and desifes of his mother and sister, pay to a youthful minister. He thought little of 
who were hardly ever asked out on these occasions; these things at this noment, however, but drew 
and during the ensuing week, the daily and frugal | nigh to the side of his parishioner, and spoke to 
meal was often embittered with their repinings.— | him in earnest and heart-felt tones: the man raised 
To entertain a friend in his own house, was a thing his hand in token of satisfaction, and seemed to 
that never entered his head: had he dared to make | devour every word he heard ; but his eye, on which 


- the attempt, he might as well have faced two hun- | the world was now closing, was not lifted to heaven, 


gry harpies, as meet the looks and words of his rigid | but bent on the girl who hung overhim. She was 
relatives. He was often to be seen of an evening | to be an orpham; and it seemed to be more than he 
seated in the little window-seat overlooking the | could bear: he strove to man his spirit and call 
road; and there he feasted his eyes on the joyous faith to his aid. But it might not be: the dread 
groups that returned from the market of the neigh- | reality of the moment would not yield to the hope 
bouring town, where they had eat and drunk, and | of future protection, which the minister strove to 
were now returning, in the fulness of their hearts, | inculcate. The parishioner, a man of strong but 
to a comfortable house—to their own warm hearth. | untutored mind, listened in seeming calmness for 
And then a knot of farmers would jog merrily by, | some time ; but when death drew near, he struggled 
talking, in loud voices, of the current prices, the | against the stern summons, laid one hand firmly on 


coming harvest, and of their own well-stored barns | 
and yards. ‘And why should so great a gulf be | 
fixed between the pastor and his flock?’ was a | 


© question he might well ask himself. Even when | 


twilight had spread its dimness over dwelling and | 
path, the form of the Curate might still be seen | 


‘ seated there: for candle-light was spared, with in- 


nite care and skill, within the walls; and not till | 
the middle of November, was any fire allowed. So | 
he loved to linger over the last gleams of light, ra- 
ther than turn to the void of his cheerless habita- 
tion. T'o defend himself from the increasing cold, 
he used to put on his ancient and rusty great coat, 
and fold it tightly round him. The want of light 
was supplied from the public house of the village, 
which was directly opposite, and only a few yards 
distant; for, the rooms being as usual profusely 
lighted, a partial glare was received from them 
through the windows of the Curate’s apartments. 
But this was more to his annoyance than his com- 
fort. Much has been said of the torments of T’an- 
talus; but as much, and with equal justiee, might 
be said of the sufferings of this thirsty, poor, and 
much-desiring man, who sat, from hour to hour, 
in a partial gloom, in which all the senses are more 
vividly awake, listening the ringing of glasses, and 
the calls, continually repeated, for more supplies of 
some refreshing beverage, of new and old ale, and 
even wine. Oft did he retire to rest with a spirit 
tried to the very core. Alas! it needs nota guilty 
conscience to embitter life: salt tears will stream 
down blameless cheeks. 


‘Thus passed away two or three years; when one 
morning saw him summoned to a different scene,— 
to attend one of his parishioners, whose dwelling 
was at some distance. The man was dying, and 


over his bed bent a form and face that the eye 
would hardly look for within such walls: his con- 
dition in life was only that of a peasant, yet the 
daughter, who was his only child, was, in all opin- 
ions, the loveliest girl in the parish. Often, with 
surprise, had the Curate marked her beauty from 


his daughter’s form, and when he felt that hand 
loose its hold, he turned his glazing eye on his 
pastor, and said, ‘ Man, if there’s a love stronger 
than death, ’tis that for a desolate daughter: watch 
over mine, if you hope for mercy ; for she is an 
orphan.’ The tears of the girl did not fall alone; 
for the feelings of the Curate were moved to the 
uttermost. Deaths and funerals had, from habit, 
beceme to him familiar things; but a death like 
this assailed every avenue of his heart and memory. 
The sun was yet rising, and his red beams fell 
through the cottage windew on the face of the 
dead, whose thin hand was still extended towards 
his child, as if he miserably mocked the king of 
terrors ; and on the features of that child was utter 
friendlessness. The minister stood, with folded 
arms, on the other side of the bed: his earnest as- 
pect, and compressed lips, showed him to be no 
passionless spectator: he bent forward, and taking 
the trembling hand of the girl, led her from the 
apartment. He hastened to his home; and thither 
the scene followed him, the dying charge still thril- 
ling in his ear. On the next Sunday his eye war- 
dered unconsciously to the people who entered : 
and when the orphan girl came in her mourning, 
the leoks of the whole congregation were instantly 
turned on her; for utter desolation ever commands 
interest and pity. A stronger feeling was excited 
in the Curate’s mind, as he often sought the cot- 
tage, and gazed on her beauty, and loved it. But 
what had he to do with love, when poverty, like 
an armed man, stood in his path, and sternly warn- 
ed the resistless stranger away? Could he, fora 
moment, think of introducing anether to share the 
small pittance of his household? If he did, the 
delusive hope flitted in a moment away, like a cloud 
from the bosom of the rocky hill on which his 
dwelling stood: yet, in spite of fate, he continued 
to love, and, in the meantime, exerted all his little 
influence in the parish to improve the condition o! 
the orphan. 


Thus passed away a year, at the end of which 





the pulpit; and, in his few visits to the cottage, he 


a change came over his fortunes,—a sudden and 4 
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great change. 
and left to her nephew the property which had 
been the reward of a whole life of griping and sav- 
ing. They were all at their scanty breakfast when 
a letter, with a black seal, was delivered: the son 
took and opened it ; a sudden light came to his eyes 
that had long been a stranger there, and a deep 
flush passed over his cheek; for it was the letter 
containing the account of the bequest. The strong 
emotions that seized every one were some time in 
subsiding. ‘There was now a delightful certainty 
that poverty would dwell with them no more: life 
had never brought an hour so everlasting ; they 
shed tears, and then they laughed loud and long, 
in the fulness of their hearts; for the bequest 
amounted to nearly a thousand pounds. As it 
was all left to the son, he had, of course, the en- 
tire disposal of every farthing ; and while the mo- 
ther and sister naturally wished to surround their 
little household with comforts and enjoyments, and 
extend their consequence among the neighbours, 
he was occupied with different thoughts. The use 
he made of the money affords an instance of the 
strange waywardness of the human heart. He no 
sooner received the sum, than the insatiable desire 
of increasing it, like a demon; entered his heart.— 
The strong and sudden novelty of the event had 
its share, perhaps, in this: to a man to whom the 
command of a few shillings at a time had been an 
object of desire, the possession of so much wealth 
was exquisite. 


But there was a deeper cause also, and one of 
longer standing. The extensive parish of which 
he was the Curate, offered a beautiful and enticing 
feld of speculation, in which any sum, vast or 
minute, might be quickly empleyed. The soil 
was in many parts covered with mines, whose 
piles of ore, worthless as well as valuable, were 
strewed over the surface. ‘The Curate had often 
fallen in company with the miners, who formed, 
indeed, no small part of his parishioners ; and the 
shrewdness and intelligence of these men had not 
failed to interest him. Then he had loved to lin- 
ger, during his various walks, on the brink of these 
tempting scenes, to survey the various and valuable 
produce, and watch the iron-bound vessel that rose 
every moment to the surface and poured its fresh 
treasures from the deep caverns of the earth. It 
had never entered his mind, that he could partake 
in the mighty adventure, that he could ever blend 
his own destiny with that of the mine that spread 
around; but now the face of things was altered, 
and he resolved to adventure beldly and skilfully 
the property that had been left him: It was in 
vain that his parent, and Rachel, his sister, implor- 
ed him to pause, ere he committed so perilous and 
fearful a deed,—for they never could survive, they 
said, the loss of this treasure: the nature of the 
man was changed; and there never was a more 
striking proof of the sudden influence of money on 
a disposition hitherto untried by it. He returned 
brief and stern answers to the mother before whom 
his voice had formerly been subdued and submis- 
‘ivé-—looked her full in the face, and met her 
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An old sister of his mother’s died, | glance of authority with one of equal command.— 


The unhappy woman sank into a chair, wrung her 
hands, and said that a curse would come on the 
money thus awfully risked. .» 


But there was another and more youthful eye 
and tone, that he dared not thus to meet. In the 
evening he hastened to the cottage where the 
daughter of the peasant still lived: his feelings 
were delightful as he entered; and he grasped her 
hand fervently, and looked long and earnestly in 
her lovely face. His own features were full of 
pride mingled with tenderness : for he felt that she 
was his own ; and, to his ardent imagination, there 
seemed something exquisite in rescuing her from 
desertion, and executing the trust of her dying fa- 
ther: for poverty had crushed hitherto the spirit of 
the Curate, and shrouded every thing that was no- 
ble and generous in it. The girl spoke low and 
passionately, and there was hope in her voice and 
eye, as she wished him joy of his good fortune ; for 
she had begun to love the kind-hearted Minister, 
who had been a faithful friend in her distress. By 
his unceasing efforts he had procured her the situa- 
tion of lady’s maid in the town at about twenty 
miles’ distance, and she was to depurt in a few 
days. ‘Then you would not wish me to go now,’ 
she asked, ‘now that the world smiles upen you; 
you would rather, perhaps, that I should stay here ?’ 
He returned no answer. ‘It is a place of pride,’ 
she resumed, ‘and of command ; and my father’s 
cottage will be far dearer to me than that lady’s 
house.’ He turned to the small window, through 
which the moonlight was shining beautifully, and 
she saw that his face was pale and agitated. Mis- 
taking the cause, the colour rushed to her own 
cheek, and she said something about his despising 
her now he was rich: he started at the words, and 
pressed her to his heart, that throbbed with anguish. 
He had known enough of the delusions of the hu- 
man spirit in the various scenes of suffering, sor- 
row, and death, that his extensive parish offered, to 
be aware that his own was now miserably led cap- 
tive. ‘Mary,’ he said, ‘ the bitterness of parting 
will be hard to bear: we might now be married, I 
know, and be happy; but—but I am not rich, as 
you say,—not rich enough to live in comfert: no, 
my love, I wish to surround you with enjoyments, 
with affluence, that all thoughts of poverty may be 
chased from our dwelling, as chaff before the wind.’ 
And then he teld her of the purpose he had formed 
and matured, ef laying out the property in a flour- 
ishing mine in the neighbourhood, where, in the 
course of a year, there was a certain prospect of its 
being doubled. 


As he spoke on the tempting theme, his eye 
flashed, his voice rose, and his gestures were impas- 
sioned. The girl gazed in surprise and sorrow, and 
thought of the gentle tone, the happy smile, but 
look full of hope and affection, with which he had 
been wont to enter her dwelling. It was clearthat 
she must part from her home, and its wild and 
loved scenes, from which she had never wandered 
before ; for till his golden expectations were accom- 
plished, as he admitted, the day of their union could 
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’ rapid and eager-steps, canvassed with his own eyes 


not come, and he would be, in fact, as poor and de- 
pendent asever. Her tears fell fast at the thought, 
a warning conviction seemed to rush on her 
mind, She knelt beforehim, and, clasping his hand 
in her own, blessed him for all the care and tender- 
ness with which he had watched over her orphan 
state, and besought him not to cast away the only 
prospect that might ever be of their union,—not to 
love gold better than her love; and then she pointed 
to the chamber in which her father died. The, 
Curate’s spirit was severely tried: the look, the 
action, the sorrow of the kneeling girl, were almost 
irresistible, and he felt them to be so: the struggle 
was violent; but pride, a new sensation, at last 
came to his aid. ‘Why will you not,’ he said, ‘ be 
guided by my advice? Have I not in every thing 
sought your welfare ? and you blame me because 
I seek to make our home a more wealthy one !— 
Bear this absence of a few months with patience, 
and then I will come and bring you to our home.’ 

She rose, and spoke not another word of com- 
plaint or sorrow; and soon after he parted from her 
kindly sever, and sought his own dwelling on the 
hill. On the following day she left her home, and 
went to the-distant town. 


And now the Curate knew no rest night or day. 
He was not long in deciding in what adventure to 
place his money ; and yet the moments of suspense, 
ere he came'to that decision, were beautiful. He 
traversed the whole neighbourhood every day with 


the bearings and value of every enterprise. But 
how different were his air and tone! No longer 
bending and dependent, but firm, elevated, and 
clear. And many attentions and civilities were 
paid him; for, as the precise amount of the bequest 
was not known, people began to imagine it much 
greater than it was. 


At last he fixed upon a very flourishing, or rather 
promising, cepper mine, that had not been dis- 
covered more than twelve months; and here he 
embarked the whole of his property. ‘The moment 
he had done this, a devouring thirst and gnawing 
anxiety seized on his soul: the traveller, dying in 
the desert, does not long more intensely for the 
cooling water, than the Curate did for the gains 
that were so soon to flow from his adventure. Re- 
ligien; the sermons and prayers of the Sabbath ; 
tue visiting of the sick ; the comforting of the dy- 
ing :—all these were light as the autuinn leaf, com- 
pared to the beloved, the glowing, the golden 
speculation. He was thin before, but now he 
wasted to a shadow. Murmurings began to rise 
in the parish at his neglect and insensibility ; seve- 
ral people, who lived at the distance of many miles, 
in their last moments had longed for the sacra- 
ment, and seemed to linger on life’s fading shore, 
unwilling to leave it without that consolation: yet 
it never came. But the misery or happiness of 
others was now become quite indifferent to him: 
he rose with the earliest light, quitted the house 
before either of its inmates was stirring, and repair- 
ed, over the moor, to the scene of the distant mine. 
The living object of his attachment he visited once 
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or twice in the distant town, and told her, with a 
sparkling eye, of his ardent hopes ; but no lover ever 
hung with more fendness over the untimely graye 
of his mistress, than the Curate did, morn and eve. 
over the black heaps that rose at his feet, in which 
he felt his own fate involved. He sate beside them, 
took the moist stones in his hand ; minutely, dark- 
ly, distinctly traced were the veins of the rich mi- 
neral; and then he retraced the path to his dwel- 
ling, and sat down silent and abstracted. The 
puny income, that had so long been his sole re. 
source, he now thought of with perfect contempt, 
‘Ten pounds a quarter !—he had not the slighteet 
intention of retaining his cure beyond the time 
when the returns of the mine began,to pour in. — 
And these returns readily seemed, for a short time, 
about to realize his most sanguine anticipations: a 
small vein of valuable copper was cut into; the 
shares rose greatly in price ; and his ewn, for which 
he had given nearly a thousand pounds, might now 
be sold for fifteen hundred. A few months before, 
the receipt of this sum would have been felt to be 
the greatest blessing that ever fell to man; but 
now, the prospect of the future was so glorious, 
that he received the tempting offer with no small 
scorn, observing, ‘ that he should be a fool to part 
with what would soon gain him many thousands.’ 
Could a man whose very thought and imagination 
were thus deliciously occupied, attend earnestly to 
the poor, cold, rugged realities that called every 
moment for his exertions? It is a painful and a 
bitter thing, however, when our enjoyments de- 
pend wholly on the uncertain changes of each 
coming day and hour: the reports from the mine 
beneath were not always favourable; there were 
some moments when the vein of copper began to 
be less productive, at others a total extinction was 
threatened. The Curate gazed on the counte- 
nances of the miners, just ascended from the scene 
of toil, with a lynx and scrutinizing eye, that said, 
ere the tone could utter, ‘Oh say that-my hopes 
still live!’ But death came at last; and the Curate 
felt the barbed arrow to his soul. Not the extinc- 
tion of being—that, perhaps, had been mercy ; but 
the withering for ever of every happy and every 
golden hope. After a few weeks of thrilling sus- 
pense and joy, the vein of ore failed utterly : other 
parts of the ground were explored, and excavations 
made in every direction, but all im vain; and, in 
a few months, the whole speculation fell through. 
The legacy was entirely gone, and not the slight- 
est addition had been made to the real comforts 
and enjoyments of the possessors. The miserable 
man now allowed the truth of this, and the words 
ef his mother fell awfully on his ear: they were 
fierce, unsparing, and ceaseless; and he listened to 
them in silence, but not in calmness. There was 
a voice that would have brought comfort, that he 
loved to hear : but it was afar, and he had long been 
a stranger to its sweet tones ; for, during the fever of 
speculation, he had neglected the orphan girl, and 
had lately heard that she had gone to a more distan' 
residence. 


Nearly twelve months passed away : the Curate’s 
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mind, that had borne calmly the long pressure of 
real poverty, could not support the fearful blow 
that cut off his expectations: a deep despondency 
grew on his spirits daily, and the care of his parish 


seemed to be a heavy burden. It was strange, but 
his thoughts still hovered round the scene of his 
ruin. One evening he had wandered thither, and 
was seated on one of the scattered heaps that at- 
tested with what avidity riches had been sought; 
it was an evening in autumn, and the rays of the 
sun, setting in the sea, that was full in view, were 
thrown on the waste spot. The stones, containing 
a portion of the rich mineral, gleamed with a golden 
hue, as the fading beams rested on them, as if in 
mockery of the hopes of the wretched man who sat 
there. But he needed no illusions of fancy to swell 
the sum of real anguish: thonght after thought 
coursed wildly through his brain, and in them were 
despair, remorse, and blasted love! Raising his 
eyes from the barren soil, he saw a female advanc- 
ing slowly over the moor, as if her steps were turn- 
ed to the neighbouring village. ‘The path led 
through the ruined mine; and, as the stranger drew 
near to the despairing Curate, she paused, and the 
eyes of each were fastened intensely on the other. 
It was Mary, the object of his affection, of whom 
he had often thought with self-reproach, and a 
longing desire to see her again. And now she 
stood before him. He who has bent beneath mi- 
sery and desertion, can tell how welcome are the 
returning glance and form of those who love us.— 
The Curate clasped his hands fervently, and a deep 
flush came to his wasted features. ‘Mary,’ he 
said, ‘ you are come to comfort me: I thought you 
would not forget or forsake me.’ The girl stood 
silent fora few moments; but it was not the si- 
lence of a full heart. She was deeply changed; 
the look of simplicity and candour had given place 
to one of haughtiness : the spirit, too, it was evi- 
dent, had been affected by the scenes of dissipation 
and splendour in which she had resided. ‘ James,’ 
she said, ‘1 am come, but not to be your wife— 
that hour is past; and as to forsaking, you never 
came to see me for many months, till I thought 
you had forgot me.’ He spoke in sincere and 
glowing words of his bright and prolonged hopes, 
and how they had wholly occupied his mind ; and 
of former moments, of her destitution, and his 
fidelity. Still she listened coldly : he knelt before 
her, and gazed on her beauty, in agony at the con- 
viction that it never could be his; and then he told 
of the hour of her father’s death, and how, in that 
last moment, she had been given to his care. She 
turned pale and seemed to be struggling with re- 
membrances, ‘ Mr. Collins,’ she said, at last, ‘it 
‘8 of ne use to talk of this now; I cannot feel as I 
did then: remember the time when I kneeled be- 
fere you, and prayed with tears that I might not 
leave my home, and that you would prefer my love 
to the love of gold. You would not, and now it 
8 gone from you: not because of the ruin you 
have met with; but in the places where I have 
dwelt, other feelings, and prouder ones, have been 
ourtured, Farewell, my kind and generous pro- 
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tector, may every blessing attend you! but—but I 
never can be your wife.’ She turned from 
spot with a quickened step: he gazed after her re- 
treating figure as long as it remained in sight, and 
then he turned to the solitude of his own heart.— 
‘Is that my Mary?’ he said, with a miserable 
smile, ‘the dear devoted girl that I watched over 
when her father died? Surely she was to be my 
wife, my beautiful wife! and was to comfort mein 
my misery.’ He would have sat down once more 
on the glittering pile beside him; but a sudden 
thought crossed his brain, and he started from the 
spot as if a serpent had stung him : he clenched his 
hand fiercely, and gnashed his teeth :—<‘ There, 
there,’ he said, wildly, ‘was my ruin; my leve, 
my fortune, all my joy on earth, and hope in heaven, 
were sold for these accursed heaps. I sold my bride, 
with all her tenderness and beauty, for these detest- 
ed stones,—ha! ha!—that now mock me like se 
many fiends.’ 

The night had set in darkly ere he went to his 
wretched home: his spirit was utterly crushed, and 
his frame soon sank also. Before long, he was un- 
able, as well as unfit, to attend to his ministerial 
duties ; and his numerous flock saw with pity, that 
their pastor’s career, it was probable, would soon 
draw toa close. Six months had not passed, when 
the girl he loved, and whose attachment was the 
last silver cord to which he had clung, was married 
to a young farmer in the neighbourhood. Even had 
she been faithful, what prospect remained to the 
Curate of supporting a wife on the miserable pit- 
tance to which the loss of his bequest reduced him * 
But his feelings were embittered by the knowledge 
that she had brought a small portion to her hus- 
band, which was bequeathed to her by the will of 
the lady whom she had served. Another Curate 
also was found to supply the wide parish of Ca 
lartha; but the people, in kindness, continued te 
allow their former Minister his poor salary, from 
the conviction, perhaps, that he would soon cease 
to be a burden to them. He still loved, when his 
failing strength permitted, to walk out into the 
wild paths that had so long been familiar to him ; 
and his feet, it was observed, though they sometimes 
fainted by the way, seemed to wander “echanically 
to the scene of his dazzling hopes and of his ruin : 
and there he would stay for hours, grasping,, ot 
times, with a trembling hand, some stra stants, 
richly veined with the mineral, while his holloweye 
and attenuated form showed that poverty and wealtla 
would soon be alike indifferent to him. One day 
he had been absent from his home much longer 
than usual, and his mother and sister went forth te 
trace his steps to the well-known scene, and found 
him reclined peacefully there ; but the flitting re- 
mains of strength had been exhausted beneath the 
heat of the day. They called on his name, and 
bade him come to his home: but he heard them ne 
more; for life was extinct, and it seemed, from the 
expression of his features, that he had welcomed 
death. 


Men, like books, have at each end a blank 
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WALTER ERRICK, 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


It was on board the Alphonse that I learnt the 
history of this unfortunate man. He was first 
mate there; and, though exceedingly wnpopular 
amongst his messmates, there was something about 
him which excited my interest. He was a short 
thick-set man, about the middle age, with a sin- 
gularly grave countenance, which circumstance had 
probably obtained him among his companions the 
name of “ Gloomy Walter,” by which he was con- 
stantly designated. There was, however, nothing 
harsh or forbidding in his general expression: on 
the contrary, when a faint gleam of something like 
gladness stole over his features, they were decided- 
ly pleasing; and melancholy, rather than gloom, 
appeared to me to be their habitual cast. I always 
piqued myself on being a good judge of physiog- 
nomy ; and, as I walked up and down the deck of 
the Alphonse, I repeated so often to myself, “That 
man has a histery,” that, at last, during all the dull 
monotonous voyage, 1 came to have but one per- 
vading wish, which gradually obtained complete 
empire over me, to hear his story from himself. I 
cannot describe to you the burning intensity of my 
curiosity on this subject. Day after day, night 
after night, I repeated, almost with feverish longing, 
‘ Oh that I could hear Walter Errick’s story!’ I 
do really think that, at that time, I would have con- 
sented to lose an arm or a leg, if the loss could have 
ensured the gratification of my wish. Time passed, 
and the desire increased in proportion as the likeli- 
hood of satisfying it diminished. A.thousand times 
I was on the point of addressing him, of telling him 
the interest he had inspired; but the cold gravity, 
the insouciance of his melancholy, always restrain- 
ed me: his was not a sorrow of the heart, which 
could be relieved by unbosoming himself to a com- 
passionate friend; it was a cloud over the soul, a 
dark veil thrown over his natural feelings, by some 
event of his past life. Oh that I could discover how 
and when it took place ! 

My wish was at last gratified. Walter Errick 
caught a fever when we were crossing the Line, and 
my profession, as a clergyman, obliged me to sit 
by him, and offer the consolations which our holy 
religion affords to the penitent sinner. For some 
days he was delirious, and during that time he 
seemed happier than I had ever seen him; he 
talked of the scenes of his childhood, fancied him- 
self on the shore of the Isle of Wight, and would 
take my hand and gaze fondly into my faee, mur- 
muring some name in a low faint voice, or some- 
times without speaking at all. One night, after 
lying in a stupor for some time, he roused himself 
and asked for something to drink: after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, he inquired how long it was probable 
he should live? ‘The surgeon replied, that at pre- 
sent there was no certainty of his death,—that he 
might, and in all probability would, recover.— 
‘ Nonsense!’ said he; ‘I am dying: I feel it—I 
know it: it is the plague—the plague of the body 
and the soul.’ We thought he was relapsing into 
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delirium, when, suddenly seizing my arm, he ex- 
claimed, ‘I have a great wish to say something tc 
you, Sir, before I go. You have brought on this 
fever: you have watched me—suspected me,—| 
know you have: for above a fortnight before | 
tvok to my bed, I could not hear your foot on the 
deck, (and, oh, how well I knew your step from 
the other8!) without feeling my heart beat as if it 
would have burst; and when you looked at me so 
long and so earnestly as you used to do, the veins 
in my forehead swelled and throbbed, and my head 
grew giddy. Sir, I could not sleep for that look : 
and now you shall hear all,—why I did it, and 
how it happened that no one but you ever guessed 
what I had done.’ At that moment I confess | 
felt almost in the state the wretched man had hin- 
self described: every nerve in my body thrilled, 
and the drops stood on my brow. I did net speak. 
however; and, after some time, he continued, 


‘I was born in a little fishing hut, at the back of 
the Isle of Wight. I believe my father had origi- 
nally been a farmer; but distresses had come upon 
him, and, under the ostensible trade of a fisherman, 
he connected himself with a gang of smugglers, 
who carried on successful plunder in that part of 
the island. I used always to accompany him on 
his expeditions, and was with him the night he 
was shot by the King’s officers:—he fell from the 
boat in which he was standing into the sea; after 
the struggle was over, two men looked for his body 
and brought it home: we then discovered that the 
wound was of little consequence, but the time he 
had been in the water precluded all possibility of 
his recovery. My mother was thus left with my- 
self and a younger brother,—with no means of sub- 
sistence, except the scanty earnings afforded by 
making fishing-nets, and selling shells and weeds 
to those whom curiosity and leisure brought to the 
beach. One of her little customers, who was a 
daughter to the captain of a small merchant ves- 
sel, offered to obtain a situation, as cabin-boy, for 
either of us in her father’s ship,—a proposition my 
mother acceded to the more gladly, as she had 
taken home the half-starved orphan of one of the 
men who perished, or were taken, the night my 
father died. My brother and I performed the voy- 
ages alternately, and experienced the greatest kind- 
ness from the captain, who frequently assisted my 
mother and little Mary, the orphan girl, with smal! 
but useful presents during his short stay on land. 
It was during the third voyage my younger bro- 
ther, James, had made, that I began to think of the 
orphan Mary as a wife. Beautiful and gentle she 
was; and to live with her and not love her was 
impossible. We used to ramble over the beach 
together during the bright summer evenings, and 
sit side by side watching the waves rippling to the 
shore, or loeking for the ships in the distamee, anc 
guessing their destinations and the feelings of those 
within them. At length the time drew near when 
James was to return, and I should take his place. 
and bid farewell to Mary for»a while. The day, 
the hour came. I felt her last kiss on my lips, her 
warm bright tears on my cheek; and the boat that 
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yrought me to the vessel rowed away again with 
her and James and others, and became a speck in 
the distance. 


‘it was two years before I again saw the Isle of 
Wight, and my landing was an ominous one. The 
well-known signal was hoisted, and I could see a 
white handkerchief fluttering in reply abeve the 
roof of our cottage. The boat put off from shore, 
and my heart told me, befere my eye could distin- 
guish, that my brother James was the one who 
pulled so stoutly, and kept his glance so fixed on 
the deck of our vessel. I got a pocket-telescope, 
and looked out to see his bright and blessed coun- 
tenance a few minutes sooner: and there he was, 
handsomer than ever; his sun-burnt face lit with 
gladness, his white smiling teeth gleaming in the 
5 ° . * . 
sun, and the fresh breeze waving his ringleted hair. 
I never felt se fond or so proud of him: I kept re- 
peating, in a tone of triumph, to those near me, 
‘There’s James,—that’s my brother James,—do 
you see James?’ never heeding or seeing: their 
total indifference to the rapture which swelled my 
heart. Mary too,—dear Mary! I could see faintly 
on the shore the outline of a figure I felt must be 
her’s. I watched impatiently the light boat shoot- 
ing over the waters, which lay as clear and smooth 
as glass: suddenly there was a momentary confu- 
sion; some one stood up, leant forward, and the 
boat upset, plunging all into the sea. For one sin- 
gle instant I stood paralyzed, with my eyes fixed 
on the splashing glancing waters, as the sunshine 
played over the spot where fourteen wretches were 
struggling for life: another moment and I had 
leapt into the ocean, and was swimming with all 
the energy of love and despair to the place where 
the boat had sunk. As I swam from the vessel, I 
heard the captain shout out orders to lower a boat; 
we had but one left,—the rest had taken part of 
the cargo to land. I knew, and remembered as I 
swam along, that this was too small to hold.all the 
sufferers; and though I could see boats in all di- 
rections putting off from the land, yet the time that 
must elapse before they could reach the spot ren- 
dered their being of service very uncertain. At 
length I swam into the centre of the eddying 
waves: hands were extended, and faint efforts were 
made to grasp me, by men already exhausted with 
rowing; but they were strangers; and, in that 
moment of excitement,I shook them off as I would 
have done a troublesome animal. I gazed,—I 
panted,—the dreadful thought struck me that I 
might be too late: I shrieked out ‘James!’ A 
faint voice called me by my name :—a splash—an 
arm raised for a moment above the head showed 
me where my brother had been. He rose again— 
I struggled forward—a dying wretch caught my 
arm—I shook him off—I even struck his extended 
arm as it was again listlessly stretched forth to lay 
hold of me:—I reached my brother; he rose once 
more with closed eyes—I caught him by the hair, 
and wept and howled in the agony of my exces- 
sive joy. I saw the boat frem the merchant vessel 
hearing us: I called, I shouted; I felt my limbs 
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and then one of the strugglers round us went down 
with a faint bubbling groan. I thought again of 
the size of the boat, and shuddered ; it would not, 
at the most, hold more than eight ;—useless, in- 
deed, was my fear! The boat neared—took us in— 
I looked up to heaven in gratitude, and round upon 
the waste of waters:—they were but two living 
souls of the fourteen / 


‘Death alone can erase the memory of that even- 
ing from my mind.: there is but one other scene in 
my life which J can-recall with equal intensity ; 
and that!—Oh James, my merry-hearted, hand- 
some, affectionate brother,—-and the sick man 
clasped his -hands, and shook with a passion of 
grief. He mastered it, and continued more calmly. 
‘That evening we were all at home together,— 
Mary, and my mother, and James, and I; and how 
they wept over me, and hung upon me, and bles- 
sed me! I told them geod news too, that the ves- 
sel wanted repairing, and that the delay necessary 
would give us yet a little while together, before 
James would be obliged to leave us: and they told 
me—what ? that the brother I had saved, and Mary, 
my Mary, were to be married directly; that they 
had only waited for my return to be present during 
the ceremony, and that now nothing remained but 
to fix the day. I hardly remember how I felt, or 
what I said; but I know that my eyes were riveted 
upon Mary like those of a person walking in his 
sleep, and that Mary laughed, and blushed, and 
looked down ; and then came and kissed my check, 
and hid her head on my bosem, and blessed me for 
having brought home ner James from the wild 
and treacherous sea. I recollect, too, feeling be- 
wildered, and gazing round me; and, that the fire 
seemed to burn dimmer, and my mother’s face to 
grow paler, and that I felt suffocated, and trembled 
all ever. However, I shook James by the hand, 
and promised to be there on the wedding-day and 
give the bride away. And when they had all gone 
to bed, I went out, and sat down on the beach, and 
looked across the sea to the place where the boat 
had sunk in the morning: and I thought over all 
that had happened that day,—my joy at coming 
home, my xgony of fear when I saw James drown- 
ing at a distance and no help near ;-and then I 
thought of Mary, and the choking pain rose in my 
throat, and I knelt in the cold moonlight en the 
sands and prayed a dreadful and a fervent prayer 
to God, that I might never live to see them man 
and wife! Yes, I wished, I prayed that they 
might be happy, but that J might be a cold corpse ; 
and more than once I thought of plunging in the 
sea, and so ending my life: but I remembered the 
morning, and the sinking wretches, and the cold 
grasp on my arm,——and I could not do it. 


‘ At day-break I went home, and I heard every 
thing settled for the wedding ; and Mary looked 
quite happy, and confided to me all her little plans 
for the future; and hew she had gradually guessed 
that James loved her; and how they used to walk 
along my favourite walks, talking of me, and won- 
dering when i should come baek, and what I would 
think of it ; and the agony that filled her soul when 
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the boat disappeared, and her gratitude when, at 
Jast, she saw me coming to shore with James.— 
And then she talked again of him, and told me 
all his-merry jokes, and her anxiety when he was 
out fishing at night; and every word she spoke 
went through and through my heart. T'wo or 
three days passed, and their wedding drew near.— 
Every morning I wandered out, that I might see 
Mary as little as possible before she was James’s 
wife; and every night I went out to fish. Some- 
times he came with me, and sometimes I went 
alone. The last night we went out together, and 
Mary carried the lantern and the heavy boat-cloak 
down to tbe beach, and kissed my brother and 
bade him good-bye till sunrise; and then she 
stooped down and kissed me as I was unfastening 
the boat-chain, and said, in her low gentle tone, 
‘Bring him home safe, Walter.’ How those few 
words rang in my brain for long weary years !— 
Well, we set sail on as fair and still a night as 
ever shone in the moonlight; and James was in 
high spirits, and laughed and talked incessantly ; 
but there was a weight on my heart nothing could 
take away. At length it seemed all of a sudden to 
strike him that I was not the same as I had been; 
and, after a short silence, which was only broken 
by a heavy sigh which burst from me, he said, 
‘ Walter, you are unhappy; don’t let there be se- 
crets between brothers, but tell me what ails you.’ 
It wasn’t the words he said, but something in his 
manner, and the kind tone of his voice, that stole 
upon me, and [ all at once resolved that I would 
tell him all—my love and my struggles, and to 
save myself from being at the wedding, and sail 
away for a time till they were settled: and some 
feeling of making a sacrifice, and being pitied and 
loved by both, came across me; and I felt that I 
should be happier afterwards. And I spoke long 
and sorrowfully: I told him what | had never 
breathed before, not even to Mary. I described my 
feelings through the four years past—how I had 
thought of her when I was absent, and loved her 
when present; and how she had been the one 
hope of my life, looked forward to in storm and 
in sunshine, in calm and in danger ; and with a 
breaking and a bursting heart I confessed that I 
had believed her affections were mine, that I had 
mistaken the love of a sister for the passionate 
affection I bore her, and that I had never thought 
it possible, even for an instant, that she could be- 
come the wife of another. And then I paused and 
looked out, far out, over the waste of waters, with 
the tears swelling and choking in my throat. And 
James answered a very few words spoken lightly 
and in jest: he rallied me on my blindness, and, 
finally, as he repeated my last words about the 
impossibility of Mary preferring any one to me, he 
gave way to hearty and uncontrolled laughter.— 
God forgive me! but I do believe if it had not been 
for that, I should not be the miserable wretch I am. 
That laugh rang through my brain and maddened 
me. I could have borne reproaches, angry words, 
or even coldness and jealousy ; but to be laughed at 
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bled ; and I looked at James with my teeth set to- 
gether. He still laughed oa—I struck but ene 
blow with the boat-hook—the echo of that laugh 
died away upon the water. ‘here was a splash, a 
moan, a faint call upon my name; and I sat the 
one living thing in that boat on the lonely sea— 
alone, in the depth and darkness of night! Oh 
God! Oh God! what would I have given to have 
heard that voice again, though it were in exeera- 
tion and taunts for evermore! I thought it was im- 
possible one instant could have finished all,—one 
blow destroyed so much of life, vigour, and beauty, 
I called ‘James! James! my brother!’ but no 
echo answered me, no sound smote my ear, but 
the sullen waves, plash—plash—against the an- 
chored boat. I looked fearfully over the side, and 
to my straining eyes the ocean seemed tinged with 
blood ; I drew my head back with a cold shudder, 
and covered my face with my hands. And dreams 
passed through my burning brain—dreams of child- 
hood and of later years ; I was on the beach with 
James as when we were children, sorting shells 
and sea-weeds; and I felt his round soft arm over 
my shoulder. And then I was with him and Mary, 
bidding farewell for my last voyage ; and his bright 
eye glanced on mine through the darkness, and | 
fancied he rowed the boat along to take me back to 
the merchant ship. And then the morning when 
I had saved him came to my mind: I heard again 
his faint answer to my call, and prayed with yeamn- 
ing agony to hear that whisper once more: and 
then I fancied I heard that mocking laugh repeated, 
—but it had no longer the sound of mockery; it 
was only as Ais voice I heard it—his young glad 
voice which I might never hear again ! 

‘T know not how I reached the land: I only re- 
member that the sun was shining warm and bright 
over my head, and that Mary and my mother were 
standing weeping on the beach, and watching for 
us; and I got out of the boat and stood by them, 
and watched too. And they said to me, ‘Is he 


and repeated the words like a maniac. And there 
we sat while the waves rolled in—in silence and 
in sorrow. At last, there was a black speck visi- 
ble: it heaved over that wave and another, and 


of Mary’s bridegroom. ‘There he lay at my feet, 
—my young, unoffending brother,—bruised and 
breathless; and my hand had sent him to his last 
account !’ 

Walter Errick paused from exhaustion : his voice 
had become so hollow and broken, that I could 
scarcely distinguish the words he uttered. [I wait- 
ed till he seemed to have recovered a little, and 
then spoke of the consolations of religion. He list- 
ened patiently, but apparently with little hope ; and 
when I paused, he continued his story in 4 low 
mournful tone. 

‘Two years and more had passed away, and my 
poor mother and Mary appeared to have recovered 
from the stroke of James’s death. It was only now 
and then, when some trifling word occurred which 
awoke the sealed fountain of her sorrow, or whe! 





in my agony !—my blood boiled; my hand trem- 





drowned, Walter? is he dead?’ and [I stared, | 


yet another, and the last brought to shore the body | 
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BOAT 


her eyes wandered to his empty place at our meals, 
that the latter would come and sit down by me, and 
murmur Ais name, and lay her weeping head upon 
my arm, and seb in uncontrollabie grief. During 
all this time, I fellowed my occupation as fisher- 
man. You will perhaps feel surprised, Sir, at my 
being able to endure the going out at night alone, 
after what had happened: but so it was, that, after 
the first agony of despair, I ceased to think of 
aught but self-preservation. It was not that I 
wished to live, but that I -feared to die—feared it, 
eh Sir! with a shuddering dread which no one can 
conceive who has not done a deed of blood like me ! 
I grew a very coward ; I ventured out only on the 
calmest nights; and often, when I had been out but 
a few hours, the remembrance ef that one evening 
would come over me, andI would pull for the land, 
and rush up the beach home again, pursued by in- 
supportable terror. 

‘It was on a dark windy night in November, 
when my fears had prevented my stirring from the 
little room where we sate, (though I knew we had 
scarce a meal for the next day,) that my mother, 
who had sat silently netting for some time, turned 
and addressed us. Mary was mending an old 
jacket; and when she heard my mother speak, she 
laid down her work and fixed her eyes on the 
withered face of the good old woman—‘ Mary, and 
you, Walter, my children, I have been wishing to say 
this to you fer a long time; but something has al- 
ways tied my tongue. I feel that I am going from 
you—nay, do not look so mournfully upon me: I 
am an old woman and one who has seen sorrow— 
but, before I go, I do wish—very, very much—to 
see you both married together. Walter, my only 
remaining son! I am sure the love of your young 
heart was no other than my sweet Mary; and you, 
Mary, surely there is none other left now on earth 
that you would love or live with more willingly 
than Walter: and it is a sinful thing to murmur 
against God, and sit mourning all the days of one’s 
life, because it has pleased him, in his wisdom, to 
take away one of our blessings. So do, my Mary,’ 
continued she, earnestly, to the weeping and trem- 
bling girl, «do take my son Walter by the hand, and 
promise me that you will both be one, to love and to 
work for one another when I am gone.’ And Mary 
tose, sobbing bitterly ; and she came and stood be- 
tween my mother and me; and she placed her 
small thin hand in mine, and said, ‘You know, 
Walter, that I have no love left to offer, such as I 
once felt; but, as my dear James’s brother, you 
are, and ever will be, the dearest thing earth con- 
tains: and if that, and the duty of a wife, will con- 
tent you—’ 

‘She could say no more ; but, sinking on a chair 
and covering her face, she gave free course to her 
tears, Then, suddenly rising, she said, ‘Good 
night! Walter, and God Almighty bless you! You 
are not going out to-night, and to-morrow—’ She 
left the little room; my mother followed, and I re- 
mained alone,—bewildered, stupified, horror-struck. 
Strange as it may seem, the possibility of such an 
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red since my brother’s death: now, when it did 
strike me, it was with loathing, with terror, I 
thought of it: it gave a motive to the murder—it 
made me feel, if possible, doubly criminal. I re- 
solved to fly and never see Mary’s face again. I 
rushed out of the house, fled along the beach, aud 
clambered over the rocks,—any where, so I might 
but flee from home. Exhausted by the struggle of 
contending emotions—the storm that raged without, 
and that within,—I sunk with my face on the sand. 
I jay there till—Oh ! Sir, lift me up! lift me up! I 
am dying—Mercy !—mercy.’ 

I turned to the bed, and raised the wretched man 
in my arms: after a few faint convulsive struggles, 
he again murmured the word ‘ Merey !’ He made 
an attempt to clasp his hands in prayer; but they 
sank powerless by his side: his eyes fixed—he 
heaved a long deep sigh—and I stood by the side of 
the corpse of Wattrer Ernick. 











Original. 


BOAT SONG. 


Row the boat merrily | 
Gently and cheeri'y 
Gallant companions—now bend to the oar 
Each pulling steadily 
Fearlessly, readily 
Fast we are leaving the lessening shore— 





Now on the river wide 
Swan-likée our bark doth glide 
Nought now is heard but the sweep of the oar, 
And soft music flowing 
And the sound of our rowing 
Mingle in sweetness ’till heard no more. 


Soft as the tender vow 
Whispered in accents low 
Unto the loved one—the dearest of all— 
Gentle as falling snow 
Cast in the river’s flow, 
Soothing and blessing—the dying notes fall— 


The bright sun is glancing 
As swiftly advaneing— 
Delighted we gaze on the varying scene, 
The vast spreading mountain— 
The valley—the fountain 
And lofty trees robed in their foliage green. 


But the sunlight is fleeting 
The shades of eve meeting 
And slowly the landscape is fading away— 
Now homeward returning 
‘Ber the red stars are burning— 
Years will have passed—e’er forgotten this day— 
Ww. 








Solomon and Job judged the best and spoke 
the truest of human misery; the former the most 
happy, the latter the most unfortunate of man- 
kind; the one acquainted by long experience 
with the vanity of pleasure, and the other with 





‘vent as my marriage with Mary had never occur- 


the reality of affliction and pain.— Pascal. 
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THE COTTAGE ON THE CAPE. 


BY CHARLES P. ISLEY. 


“ Put the large lamp in the window, wife—it is 
a dismal night, and hard will it be for the poor 
sailor if he has no beacon to guide him through 
its darkness.” 

‘Hard indeed, James, unless the Almighty 
should watch over him and guide his vessel. ‘Ter- 
rible—terrible storm! may God have the poor sea- 
man in his keeping!” solemnly ejaculated the wo- 
man, as she hung a large brilliant lamp in the win- 
dow of the cottage facing the sea. 

“A men—amen!” was the hearty response of her 
husband. 

At the time of which we are writing, light-houses 
were not so plenty asat present. Beacon lights 
are now gleaming all along our coasts, so that the 
mariner proceeds on his course in the night-season 
with as much safety, nearly, as he does in the day 
time. Then rarely was the sailor blessed with the 
sight of a ‘light;’ and it was the custom of those 
who lived by the sea side, when the night was un- 
usually dark, or stormy, to put a bright light in 
their window facing the sea, in case any vessel 
should be passing. Where now the revolving—— 
the colored, and the double ‘lights’ are seen, di- 
recting the mariner which way lies his course, and 
warning him of dangerous points and sunken 
ledges, then a few scattered house lamps gave forth 
their feeble rays, which were rarely seen in the dis- 
tance in nights when the atmosphere was thick. 

James Richards lived on Cape *****, His house, 
a neat one story building, was situated on the fur- 
thermost part of the cape toward the sea. He was 
an old sailor, and had followed the sea until he 
was three score years of age, when he bought this 
spot and built him a house. It was a dangerous 
part of her coast: and this was one great reason, 

he said, why he settled there. “For he meant to 
keep a bright light burning in a dark night to light 
his brother tars on their way.” And so he did 
while he lived, insomuch, that “ Richards’ light” 
was proverbial for being the brightest and the 
most constant of any along shore. Another reason 
why he liked the place was, he had so long, he 
said, been used to the roar of the sea, that he was 
like a child who could not sleep unless its accustom- 
ed lullaby was sounded in its ears: and here the 
sea kept up a perpetual roar. It was never so 
calm that the surf did not give out its sullen echo. 
But when the storm had stirred up the deep, and 
the wind came from seaward, then did the lashing 
of the waves against the rocks come like full thun- 
der to your éars. 
anxiety be visible upon the features of the old 


sailor, ashe sat in his chair listening to the dash of 
the spray, forced by the high winds hard against 
the side of his dwelling: and then too would the 
well trimmed lamp send from his window its bright 
rays, which, if they benefitted no one, showed the 


benevolence and good heart of the old man. 


Richards’ family consisted of himself, wife and 
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And then would the look of 





five years of age. “And smart, active boys, they 
are too,’ the old man would say, “as any about 
these parts. Show me one stronger at the oar 
than John, or quicker at the line than Samuel ! 
For eatching fish I’ll put them two boys agin any 
the Cape can produce; and for cleaning ’em, Sam 
Stebbens is no touch to them!” In truth this was 
not all a parent’s boast; for John and Sam Rich- 
ards were noted, from **** Island to Cape ****** 
for being the smartest hands at an oar, or a line 
of any in that neighbourhood: and this was no 
mean praise in those days. 


The afternoon of the day on which our story 
opens, had been lowery, and the appearances be- 
tokened a tempest. ‘The two young men had 
been absent about a week on a fishing cruise, 
They were therefore anxiously looked for all the 
afternoon by their parents; more especially, as they 
had then outstaid their usual time of absence. 
As the day wore away, and the appearances of a 
storm increased, the mother's fears arose propor- 
tionally; although the father was too much of a 
sailor to be frightened, as he expressed himself, 
at a black cloud. However, as the day drew near 
its close, and the wind began to increase, the old 
man became uneasy, and his eye was directed of- 
tener than usual seaward. The sun went down 
luridly in the west, and the large waves began to 
heave in with their feathery tops. The old man 
left the house and proceeded to the shore. ‘There 
was a smooth sandy cove which made a snug little 
harbor; but save this, the Cape was lined with 
high, rugged and shelving rocks. Mr. Richards 
seated himself on the highest eminence—Broad- 
stone it is called, directly on the pitch of the cape, 
from whence he could overlook the sea at all 
points. 

Here as he sat gazing off, he would mutter to 
himself—“I don’t like that white streak in the 
east; it is a weather-lifter and bodes no good; and 
the scud there in the south looks badly skimming 
over the water at such a rate. It will be an ugly 
night, this. The plague is in the boys that they 
dont come home—they ought to know better than 
to be abroad in such weather as this!’ ‘Time and 
again as the dusk crept on, he would visit Broad- 
stone, and throw anxious glances about in hopes of 
detecting an approaching sail, and then he would 
give vent to his spleen for their absenting them- 
selves, in which, however, fear, as could be easily 
seen, rather than anger was predominant. Dark- 
ness settled down ou earth and ocean, still nothing 
met the eyes of the anxious watchers, but the dark 
green waves, rolling turbidly to the shore with a 
sullen fearful murmur. ‘The wind blew furiously 
and the rain came with a heavy plash to the earth. 
The light had been put to the window of the cot- 
tage, and the solemn “ Ged have the seamen 1n his 
keeping,” said Mrs. Richards, yet neither husband 
nor wife had said a word to each other about the 
peril of their absent sons. ‘They seemed to hold 
back with fear from speaking of them as in danger 
and wondered only at their long stay, and hope 





two sons, the eldest thirty and the youngest twenty- 


they would soon come. As the hour grew late, 
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THE COTTAGE 


and the heavy gusts of wind swept by, and Mr, 
Richards had been once or twice to the shore 
without any signs of their approach, their anxiety 
became too great for silence, and impassioned 
prayers were put up by the mother for her sons 
safety; while the father in a voice slightly trembling 
tried to comfort her, by saying—*“ Fear not, wife— 
the boys are strong, and a better sea boat never 
swam; they are well acquainted with the coast. 
Besides, God will have them in his keeping, and 
will not leave us childless in our old age. Cheer 
up and put your trust in Him, at whose bidding 
“peace, be still!”-—the waves cannot harm.” 

«Ten o’clock came and went by. The boys 
came not. The storm was at its height. After 
walking the room awhile, Mr. Richards asked his 
wife to prepare a Janthern. “I am going” said he, 
in answer to his wife’s enquiries, “to kindle a fire 
on Broadstone, if possible. Keep a good heart— 
trust in God and all will be well.” So saying he 
left the house. It was but a short time before he 
had a bright fire kindled on the Broadstone, which 
threw its light far on the troubled waters—“ Pray 
God the youngsters may see it!” the old man utter- 
ed to himself as he heaped onthe brush. “He will 
not leave me desolate in my old age! Take me, 
Father Almighty,” dropping on his knees and 
raising his arms on high ina prayerful attitade— 
“take me, but spare my children! take me who am 
nothing worth—a worn out hulk, but spare the 
boys to comfort and support their aged mother!” 
A hand this moment was laid on his ’shoulder, and 
a trembling voice said hastily-—“ James, James— 
His will, not ours be done!” 

“ Wife, how came you here? 
be out in this tempest 

“ Hark! there it is again-—I was sure I heard it!” 

“ Heard what!” said her husband in astonigsh- 
ment. 


You should not 





“Hark—listen!” said the woman pointing her 
arm seaward. 

Here was a fine scene for a painter. By the fit- 
ful glare of the fire, now blazing high in the air 
and now quivering low to the earth, as the wind 
lulled and increased, the old man might be seen 
with his head bent, and his body placed in that at- 
titude which denote the senses of the man en- 
tirely fixed on one object. His wife stood beside 
him, with one arm resting on his shoulder and the 
other stretched toward the turbulent sea, dashing 
and foaming around, and her whole appearance 
exhibiting the same intense attention. Her head 
being bare, her long gray hair hung loose about 
her neck and gave her an air of peculiar wildness. 

It was but a moment when a bright flash was 
seen and a faint report was borne on the breeze 
from seaward, 


“They are coming—the boys are coming!” burst 
simultaneously from the aged pair. 
“They see the light,” said the wife hurriedly— 
“let us heap on more wood, James—praise God!” 
“We have reason to praise Him, wife, and 
may He who has protected them thus far restore 


ON THE CAPE. 
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“He will—He will,” said the agitated wife, as 
she heaped large quantities of brush on to the fire. 
As the flames shot up in the air, and were curled 
about by the wind, the old man and his wife 
seated themselves to await the approaching vessel, 
that contained all that was dear to them. Their 
eyes were strained towards the cove in the hope of 
seeing her'in that direction; but happening to turn 
their eyes, they saw the little schooner dashing 
over the waves right towards the high rocky part 
of the Cape. They both uttered a cry of horror. 
—Death—-inevitable death seemed the doom of 
those on board! Onward she came, now rising 
high on a towering wave, fluttering on its top like 
a frightened bird——and now plunging down in the 
gulf of foaming waters, as if to destruction—then 
‘lowly rising again, still struggling towards the 
rocks. The aged pair stood for a moment like 
statues gazing on the scene before them, until the 
little bark shot into the shade made by the cliff and 
was lost to sight. Instead of running franticly 
about, accomplishing nothing, as is too often the 
case in scenes of alarm and danger, the “old 
sailor” was puton. Bidding his wife advance to 
the edge of the cliff with the lanthern, Mr. Rich- 
ards, with the speed of one some two scores 
younger, went to the house, procured a coil of rope 
and a fishing line, and was back to the cliff nearly 
as soon as his wife. 

At this place, the cliff rose forty feet, perhaps, 
above the level of the sea. About two-thirds or 
more of the way down was a shelf, projecting out 
three or four feet. It was here the boat came 
ashore. 


“Husband!” said Mrs. R. wringing her hands in 
agony—‘“what can be done! Father in Heaven, 
couldst thou not have spared them to us!” 

“Peace—wife, peace!—wouldst thou chide thy 
maker! say net a word, but attend to me—it is no 
place to be womanish here. Now, wife, pitch 
yeur voice to its shrillest tone, above that of the 
wind, and see if the poor boys are alive to make 
answer.” 


The woman did as she was bid; and bending 
over the cliff, screamed in a high sharp tone— 
“John—Samuel! my children!” 

Her voice rang shrilly above the dash of the 
waves, and the blasts of the gale. 


“Moth-er!”” came faintly up with the roar of the 
sea. 

“Quick—-the light--there is hope!” said Mr. 
Richards. Immediately the lanthern was lowered 
down by the line, and by its feeble light the old- 
est son could be seen on the shelf leaning back 
against the jagged rocks looking upwards. 


“There is but one—it is John!” said the old 
man wildly, as he bent in his eagerness fearfully 
over the edge of the cliff—“The rope, wife—the 
rope!”’ shouted he. In a second it was lowered 
down, swayed to and fro by the wind. John was 
not long in possessing himself of it. But what 
was the old man’s horror, when he saw his son 











them to us in safety!” 
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rope, walk to the edge of the shelf, as if to jump 
into the waters that foamed at his feet. 

“What is he doing—he is leaping into the sea! 
Merciful .parent!—boy—boy, will you leave me 
childless in my old age!’’ shouted he, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion, as he saw his son dive into 
the sea. He stood transfixed with horror. Ina 
few minutes, however, John appeared on the shelf 
and made signs for those above to pull the rope. 
The old man commenced giving directions to his 
wife to watch the motions of John. He soon made 
signs to stop hauling, and then was seen to lift the 
apparently lifeless body of his brother on the shelf. 
After examining the rope he made signs for them 
to hoist again. It was a sad sight to witness that 
old man, by the uncertain light of the fire—the 
rain beating upon his grey head—straining himself 
to raise the corpse of his own son from the dark 
depths below:—and when the body was raised 
to the cliff, to see the aged mother clasp it in her 
arms, and hear her voice thick with agony-—“Sa- 
muel, my son—would to God I could have died for 
yeu!”—the wind and the heavy rain the while 
beating down upon her uncovered head, and fling- 
ing her grey and. tangled tresses wildly to the air! 

The old man’s attention was now directed to- 
ward rescuing his other son, who was in imminent 
danger, as the tide was setting in, and ere long 
would probably wash him off, the force of the wind 
having raised it to more than its usual height. He 
made fast the rope to a neighbouring tree, and 
bending over the cliff, gave directions to his son to 
avoid the sharp rocks that jutted out, as he attempt-. 
ed the perilous ascent, steadying the rope and en- 
couraging him the while. 

“ Father, your hand!” said John, breathing 
thickly, lifting his arm to the edge of the cliff, well 
nigh exhausted. At the moment he uttered these 
words, the rope, which had worn against the sharp 
rocks, parted, leaving him dangling over the horrid 
- depth below, holding by one hand to the edge of 
the cliff, and by the other to the tired arm of his 
father. 

“Wife! wife!’’ shouted the old man, in a voice 
hoarse with agony; “leave the dead and attend to 
the living!” His wife was so absorbed in grief 
she paid no attention.--“*Woman!” shouted he in 
a voice of despair “will ye sacrifice the living to 
the dead? Will you see your first-born perish? 
Quickly, for my strength fails?” 


“What—what would ye, my husband!” said she, 
starting up, and seeing the situation of her hus- 
band, stretched on the ground at full length, hold- 
ing one arm of her son, she sprung forward, and 
bending down grasped the other hand, and with 
almost supernatural strength, by one effort lifted 
her son safe on the cliff, and then sunk beside him 
with no more strength than achild. She soon re- 
covered, and the excitement of the moment being 
over, their attention was turned to the younger son, 
who lie stretched out on the wet ground, without 
sense or motion, exhibiting a pale and ghastly 
face as the light of the fast expiring fire occasion- 


SUNRISE. 


“Is he dead, father?” said John, as he gaze! 
wildly in his face. “It was an ugly blow the main 
boom gave him as we struck.” 

“Heaven be praised,” said the father, “that we 
have one Jeft—and thankful am I that the waters 
did not devour him. Wife, let us be comforted 
that his grave will be on the land, and that he was 
not fated to float in the cold caverns of the deep,” 

“Father — mother!” said John, who had bent 
beside his brother—‘“he lives! I feel his heart beat!” 
and truly enough it did beat with returning life, 
and by midnight they were all gathered a happy 
group, in the front room of the cottage, congratu- 
lating each other, and thanking God for their 
safety. 


* * * * * 


Where stood the humble cottage of James Rich- 
ards, a brilliant /ighthouse now stands; and it is the 
“best light” on the eastern coast, Old John Rich- 
ards is the keeper of it. Visit him, and he will 
tell you the story I have related, far better than | 
have done; and will show you the graves of his 
father and mother, and will tell how he and Sam 
worked for them and made them comfortable in 
their old age: how, after they were dead, Sam 
went to sea, and found after all, a grave, in “the 
cold caverns of the deep;” and that he never 
lights the lamps in the lighthouse, without think- 
ing how anxiously he watched the fire, kindled by 
his father on “Broadstone” in the night of the 
tempest, when he was off in the boat tumbled 





about by the waves: and how, upon the dark and 
angry waters, he vowed, if God spared his life, he 
would consecrate it to him, forever and ever, and 
try to sin no more; how Sam broke Azs vow that he 
made on his knees beside him at the same terrible 
hour——ever since which the world went hard with 
him, until he was punished by a drowning death: 
of his own vow he speaks not, but from appeat- 
ances he has not forgotten it. 








SUNRISE. 


“ Roused by the billows melancholy dirge, 

1 woke as night her sable banner furled ! 

What time pale mists, in forms fantastic curled, 
Like spectral shapes, came flitting o’er the surge; 
Then looking eastward, on the ocean’s verge, 
From the near sun I saw red flashes hurled ; 

As rolls the pageant from the nether world, 

And from the waves the golden wheels emerge. 


Never of old did more portentous light 
Suspend the seaman’s oar, when, like a pyre, 
Lemnos appeared at evening kindling bright ; 
Rather, when tasked by Juve in sudden ire, 
The god was laboring with his crew all night 
On glowing anvils, shaping forked fire. 





Time may bear on us like a rough trotting 
horse : and our journey may have its dark nights, 
its quagmires, and its jack’o lantern—but there 
will come a ruddy morning at last, a smoother 





ally flashed over it. 





road, and an easier gait. 
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Doge’s Patlace— Venice. 

















NASSAU HALL—PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 


The beautiful location of this building, has no 
doubt contributed in some measure to its well 
deserved reputation, as an institute for the pur- 
poses of education. With regard to the archi- 
tectural description, we may observe that Nas- 
sau Hall is four stories high, 175 feet long, and 
50 wide, and contains a chapel about 40 feet 
square, and 60 rooms for students. There are 
also buildings for the library, philosophical ap- 
paratus, museum, refectory, recitation rooms, 
&c. The library is very well selected, and con- 
tains 8000 volumes. The students’ libraries 
contain 4000. There are ten instructers and 
105 students. Commencement is on the last 
Wednesday of September. There are two va- 
cations, viz. from commencement six weeks, 
and from the first Thursday after the second 
Tuesday of April six weeks. The board of 
trustees consists of twenty-three members.— 
The governor of the state is, ex officio, president 
of this board; and one half of the remainder 
are clergymen. The executive government is 
composed of a president, who is also teacher of 
theology and moral philosophy; a vice-presi- 
dent, who is professor of languages and belles- 
lettres; a professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy; a professor of chemistry, experi- 
mental philosophy, and natural history; and 
three tutors. 

The situation is healty and pleasant, affording 
every opportunity for strengthening the physical 
as well as the mental powers. 





DOGE'S PALACE—VENICE, 


The principal, and, as it may be called, the 
state entrance of Venice from the sea, is by the 
Piazzetta di S. Marco, or Lesser Place of St. 
Mark, a smaller arene’ opening into the 
Piazza, a great square of St. Mark. 

On the right of the Piazetta stands the Ducal 
Palace, formerly called the Palazzo Ducale, 
Palazzo Publico, cr Palazzo di S. Marco, but 
now the Palazzo Ex-ducale. This magnificent 
structure was for centuries the seat of one of 
the most powerful and terrible governments of 
Europe. The senate, which resembled a con- 
gress of kings rather than anassemblage of free 
merchants, the various councils of state, and the 
still more terrible inquisitors of state, the dread- 
ed “ Ten,” here held their sittings. The splen- 
did chambers in which the magnificent citizens 
were accustomed to meet, where their delibera- 
lions inspired christendom with hope, and struck 

ismay into the souls of the Ottomans, are still 
shown to the stranger; but the courage, and the 
constancy, and the wisdom, which then filled 
them, are fled. 

The Ducal Palace was originally erected in 
the ninth century; but having been on several 
occasions partially destroyed by fire, it has been, 
in portions, frequently rebuilt. Of the arcbi- 
tecture of the palace, which, like that of other 
buildings in Vasiee, is rather Saracenic than 
Gothic, the reader may form his own opinion.— 

ear the principal entrance is a statue of the 
doge Foscaro, in white marble; and opposite to 

e — are the magnificent steps, called 


NASSAU HALL—DOGE’S PALACE—STANZAS—SHE IS THINE. 
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“the Giants’ Staircese,”’ from the colossal sta- 
tues of Mars and Neptune, by which it is com- 
manded. Here, it is said, the Doges of Venice 
received the symbels of sovereignty. 

No relic of former days speaks more forcibly 
to the heart of the stranger than the fatal 
*‘lion’s head,” for the reception of those secret 
denunciations which the infamous policy of the 
oligarchical government of Venice encouraged. 
These receptacles of treachery were placed in 
various parts of the ducal palace. The lower 
gallery, or portico under the palace, is called 
the Broglio; and here, in former times, the noble 
Venetians were accustomed to walk and con- 
verse. 











From the Saladin Metropolitan. 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


We parted in silence, we parted by night, 
On the banks of that lonely river, 

Where the fragrant limes their boughs unite,— 
We met —and we parted for ever. 

The night-bird sang, and the stars above 
Told many a touching story, 

Of friends long past to the kingdom of love, 
Where the soul wears its mantle of glory. 

We parted in silence—our cheeks were wet, 
With the tears that were past controlling ; 

We vow’'d we would never—no never forget, 
And those vows at the time were consoling : 

But the lips that echoed the vow of mine, 
Are cold as that lonely river ; 

And that eye, the beautiful spirit’s shrine, 
He’s shrouded its fires forever. 


And now on the midnight sky I look, 
And my heart grows full to weeping ; 
Each star is to me a sealed book, 
Some tale of that loved one keeping. 
We parted in silence, we parted in tears, 
On the banks of that lonely river; 
But the odour and bloom of those by-gone years, 
Shall hang round its water forever. 





SHE IS THINE. 


She is thine, the word is spoken ; 
Hand to hand, and heart to heart, 

Though all other ties are broken, 
Time these bonds shall never part, 


Thou hast taken her in gladness 
From the altar’s holy shrine, 

Oh ! remember in her sadness, 
She is thine, and only thine. 


In so fair a teple never, 
Aught of ill can hope to come, 
Good will strive, and striving, ever 
Make so pure a shrine a home: 


Each the other’s love possessing, 
Say what care should cloud that brow, 
She will be to thee a blessing, 





And a shield to her be thou. 
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374 THE OUTLAW OF SHERWOOD FOREST. 


Original. * * * a * a * 


The Outlaw of Sherwood Forest. | . Richard, the First, had returned from Pales. 


|tine, bringing back with him however, but a 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
‘ 





| small portion of the host he had led thither. The 
—_ | plague had made sad havoc with the pride of 

The sun was fast sinking in the embrace of | England. Many of those who the plague had 
the western wave, and the sable clouds of night | spared, fell from the effects of the burning heat, 





slowly spreading their gloom over the earth, | and thirst; whilst the major part of those who had 
when an archer, clad in Lincoln green, with a| escaped all these evils, seemed spared, that 
horn of silver suspended from his neck, was! they might fall before the lances of the Saracens, 


seen to approach the easternmost turret of Sher- 
wood Castle. 

The form of the archer was symmetrical, 
nay. almost faultless; and though in these days 
of slender striplings, shape like the archers, be 
thought too robust to lay claim to the title of 
beautiful; in those times when so much depend- 
ed on personal strength, he was accounted one 
of the chef d'wuvres of nature. The stranger 
lifting the bugle to his lips, blew a faint blast; a 
fair form appeared at a window of the turret, 
anda white silken scarf fluttered in the air for a 
moment, and then fell at the feet of the archer. 
Few words passed between the lovers: entreaty 
on the part of one, and a half yielding refusal on 
that of the other. 

“One winding of this horn, fair lady, brings 
threescore archers to my call; twice blown, and 
a hundred answer to my summons. All pursuit 
would be in vain. Doubt then no more but 
away with me, love, and to the merry green 
wood.” 

The lady hesitated no longer, but leaping 
from the small aperture, which might be used 
either as a window to admit the light and air, 
or as a position of defence, was soon seated on a 
swift-footed palfrey, and with one look to the 
home of her infancy, left it for a time, perhaps, 
for ever. The band, that had lain concealed 
beneath some clustering thorn bushes, from 
which in consequence of the color of their dress, 
they could scarcely be distinguished, now 
slowly disappeared; with the exception of a few, 
who lingered behind their leader and his lady 
by way of escort. The deepening shades of 
night began to close round, and Elgitha and her 
outlaw lover were soon lost to sight in the depths 
of the forest. 

Great was the outcry on the following morn- 
ing in the castle, when it was ascertained that 





On his arrival at home, Ceeur de Lion found 
the affairs of the kingdom in almost inextricable 


confusion. Insurrections were common in every 
/part of the realm, laws were evaded or set at 
open defiance, whilst step! and murder were 


of every day occurrence. But this state of af- 
fairs could not daunt the soul of Richard, and 
he commenced reforming all abuses, which had 
crept in the state during his absence, making 
new laws and enforcing old ones, suppressing 
insurrections, and punishing murderers and 
thieves, in such a prompt and vigorous manner, 
as to present qualities to our admiration, not 
only as a soldier, but as a civilian. 

Amongst other outlaws whom the king’s ab- 
sence had caused to arise and flourish, Robin 
Hood, or the “Archer Outlaw” as he was some- 
times called, stood pre-eminent. Skilful in the 
use of the long and crossbows, of immense 
strength and possessing a power to wield the 
minds of the most desperate, these qualities, 
conjoined with his handsome and commanding 
figure, procured him immense popularity. He 
had associated with him the most skilful archers 
of his time, the sureness of whose aim and 
whose desperate habits, had not only become a 
bye-word with all, but had so intimidated the 
hearts of their enemies, that they reigned mo- 
narchs of the green-wood without fear of mo- 
lestation. They destroyed the deer.in the king’s 
forest as a means of support, the meat not only 
giving them food, but the sale of the choicest 
portions, affording them clothing, from the neigh- 
boring yeomanry; nay, even the barons, whose 
castles edged on the forest, did not scruple to 
purchase a haunch of venison from the foresters, 
without inquiring as to the manner in which It 
was obtained. 

Richard, set about the matter zealously, and 
after selecting the choicest of his knights, and 


the lady Elgitha had disappeared. The warder | bowmen, journeyed down to Sherwood forest, 
was questioned but averred that the lady had not | to find and if possible to drive away these rude 


passed the gate. The butler, Ralph de Gurth, 
who had delighted his heart with Burgundy the 
night before, declared, on his hopes of salvation, 
that he saw his mistress, leap from the eastern 
turret into the arms of an angel who carried her 
off in a flood of celestial light. The story de- 
spite its improbability, gained credence with the 
vassals, and their faces betokened terror and 
dismay. The warder, ventured, in consequence 
of the red nose of the relator, and his well knewn 
devotion to the bottle, to disbelieve the whole 
story, but was only pitied by the rest for his in- 
credulity. As for the Baron, her father, he was 
inconsolable. The sudden and mysterious dis- 
appearance of his child, affected him visibly, 
and he pined away, gradually yet surely, as does 
the oak of the forest when stricken by the red 
bolt of heaven. 





and hardy outlaws. This was more easily con- 
ceived than put ia execution, for, some time eo 
past and Richard and his band had lingered “" 
weary in the forest, without encountering aug { 
save green oaks and a few wilddeer. 
It was about noon, on one of these loitering, 
lagging days, that Richard was roaming about 
the forest with no companion save the g 
Gothic war sword which was buckled to his 9 
A whizzing noise attracted his attention, and he 
raised his head in time to behold an arrow vena 
the body of a buck which was bounding lig y 
past him at a distance of a few paces- i 
noble animal, gave a leap, one bound and <? : 
blood gushed in torrents from his breast. § ag 
gered and fell. Full of rage at this orp 
ment on his prerogative, for the right of ki : ‘ 
deer in the royal forests belonged exclusi¥ 
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TO DEATH. 


to the monarch, he cast his eyes round him in 
search of the offender, and beheld a knave, clad 
in a simple garb of green, advancing with a 
joosened bow. Him, he doubted not, was the 
aggressor, and he was accosted accordingly by 
the monarch. : ; 

“How, now, fellow, durst ye kill the deer in the 
royal forest? By whose authority do ye act?” 

“By that of Robin Hood, the merry monarch 
of the greenwood,” replied the varlet as he re- 
strung his bow. : 

Richard, would have seized the outlaw, but 
he, as if aware of the prodigious strength of his 
antagonist, eluding his grasp, fitted an arrow to 
his bow, and directed his aim at the monarch. 
Neither the light breastplate of the king, nor the 
steel linked coat of mail, which he habitually 
wore, would have saved his life, had not, at that 
moment, a tall figure sprang forward, and dash- 
ed the half bended bow from the hands of the 
archer. 

The new-comer was als clad in a suit of 
green, but it wore an air of costliness by no 
means discernible in that of the varlet, who at 
a motion made by the other; gathered up his 
bow and arrowsand retired. The hair of the in- 
truder was of a jetty black, and fell over his neck 
and shoulders in unbound ringlets, contrasting 
strangely with his fair complexion and eyes of 
the most intense azure. A silver bugle horn 
which hung from his belt, and a sword buckled 
to his side, together with the highly ornament- 
ed bow and quiver, proclaimed him to be of 
rank among the outlaws. 

There was a moment’s pause, and each gazed, 
for a time in admiration, on the vigorous form 
of the other. 

“Thou seemest well built for manly sport 
friend” said Richard, *and by the ornaments la- 
vished on thy weapons art doubtless skilled in 
archery. Canst try a bout with me.” 

“If it please you,” replied the other as he 
drew the bow and quiver from his back and 
gave them to the monarch. 

The Lion-heart was skilled in all the warlike 
sports of the day but especially in that of ar- 
chery. Fitting an arrow to the bow he shot at 
a twig of oak a great distance off, which the ar- 
row struck and nailed to the trunk of the tree. 
Elated at his feat, he returned the weapon to the 
archer who smiled gravely, aud placing an ar- 
row aright, drew the string to the length of the 
barb, The bow gave a shrilltwang, and the 
arrow whistling as it flew, struck in the extre- 
mity of the preceding one which it split in 
fragments. Richard was astonished at the skill 
shown by the archer and requested his name. 

_ The outlaw gave no reply but lifting his horn 
‘o his lips, blew a blast that sounded shrilly 
through the forest. Scarce had the lingering 
echoes died upon the air, when a hundred ar- 
chers arrayed in green, with quivers filled and 
ows bended were seen gathering round. 
These,” said their commander “ are my 
merry men, the archers of the forest,and I am 
obin Hood. And now I prithee, gentle knight, 
what name dost thou bear,” at the same time he 
waves his hand and the band disappeartd be- 
ind the oaks and lindens of the wood. 
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At the annunciation of that name, the outlaw 
bent his knee, to his sovereign and cried. 

**A boon, your majesty.” 

“Name it, and be it what it may, the king 
will grant it to the man who has surpassed him 
in archery. Arise and name it.” 

“Tis mercy for myself and followers.” 
“Thou hast it; but tell me, truly, art thou not 
of gentle blood. Rumours are rife that once the 
outlaw, Robin Hood, had graced a lordly hall. 
Then tell me; are they true or false.” 
The outlaw dashed the false tresses from. bis 
brow and uttered the name of “Charles of Hun- 
tington.”’ 

* 7 * * * 
There was feasting and revelry in the lofty 
halls of Richard, and many a lady bright was 
there, and many a courtly dame; but the fairest 
gem in all that glittering array of beauty, and 
the brightest star in that galaxy of loveliness, 
was she, whom an outlaw had won for his 
bride—Elgitha, Countess of Huntington. 


Biock.ey, Jury, 1837. 








TO DEATH. 


BY MISS CAROLINE BOWLES. 


Come not in terrors clad, to claim 
An unresisting prey ; 
Come like an evening shadow, Death! 
So stealthily ! so silently! 
And shut mine eyes, and steal my breath : 
Then willingly—oh! willingly 
With thee Dll go away. 
What need to clutch with iron grasp, 
What gentlest touch may take? 
What need with aspect dark to scare ? 
So awlully! so terribly! 
The weary sou! would hardly care,— 
Cal!'d quietly—eall’d tenderly,— 
From thy dread power to break! 
*Tis not as when thou markest out 
The young, the gay, the blest, 
The loved, the loving,—they who dream 
So happily ! so hopefully ! 
Then harsh thy kindest call may seem, 
And shrinkingly—reluetantly 
The summon’d may obey. 


But 1 have drunk enough of life, 
(The cup assign’d to me, 
Dash’d with a little sweet at best, 
So scantily ! so scantily !) 
To know {ull well that all the rest, 
More bitterly—more bitterly 
Drugg’d to the last will be. 


And I may live to pain some heart 
That kingly cares for me,— 

To pain, but not to bless. O Death! 
Come quietly—come lovingly, 

And shut my eyes, and steal my breath ; 
Then wiliingly—oh! willingly 











“Richard of England!” was the reply, 














With thee I'll go away! 
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A Tale for Lord Mayor’s Day. 


By the author of “ London in the olden time.” 


Prologue.—Within the compass of the City walls 
we now have brought our scene. 

Citizen.— Yes, Sir; but what need you study for 
new subjects? Why could you not be contented 
with the legend of Whittington? or the Life and 
Death of Sir Thomas Gresham, with the Building of 
the Royal Exchange? or the story of Queen Elinor, 
with the rearing of London Bridge upon Woolsacks; 

Prologue.—Y ou seem to be an understanding man? 
what would you have us to do, Sir? 

Citizen.—Why, present something notably in ho- 
nour of the Commons of the City. I will have a 
draper, and he shall do admirable things. 


Knight of the Burning Pestle. 


Well, geod reader, undismayed by the charge 
of childishness and cockneyism, unabashed by the 
uplifted eyes and smiles of gentle contempt of all 
the pageant-despising philosophers of this present 
most enlightened generation, I confess myse]f (and, 
I pray you, give me credit for the martyr spirit of 
the avowal) a lover of Lord Mayer’s Show. Laugh 
on, dear reader, while, in ‘ sober sadness,’ I con- 
fess that the many-coloured liveries, the far-floating 
banners, the plumed steeds, with their gallant ri- 
ders so gay and glittering in their unaccustomed 
armour,—even that perfection of gilded ugliness, 
that vehicle so admirably adapted to take Gog and 
Magog out for an airing, the state-carriage,—ean 
raise thoughts and feelings no other pageant, me- 
thinks, would have power to excite. It is not for 
what it is that Lord Mayor’s Show is interesting, 
but for the long train of pleasing associations which, 
spell-like, it invokes :—the many eenturies,—each 
with its series of important though slowly deve- 
loped results,—which have rolled along since Fitz 
Alwvn. with his ‘ barons of the City,’ reined his 
fair palfrey along the miry ‘Stronde’ to the Court 
of Exchequer ; the many generations to whom Lord 
Mayor’s Show has been a ‘name of power,’ a 
charm, and a spell, urging the young adventurer to 
bolder aims,—holding forth promises of wealth and 
future honour to the youthful merchant, when, with 
his scanty store of marks or bezants, he set forth 
in the small undecked vessel, on his first perilous 
voyage—and cheering the valiant ’prentice, through 
his seven long years of servitude, with whispers of 
future greatness—whispers more intelligible and 
more inspiring than that far off chime of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, whose merry music roused the desponding 
boy as he sate, careworn and forlorn, on the green 
slopes of Highgate, with the glad prophecy ‘Thrice 
Lord Mayor of London.’ 

So, kind reader, let us take our station beside the 
strongly fortified gate of King Lud, and observe 
with what delighted wonder that handsome and in- 
telligent boy, in his threadbare doublet and burel 
cloak, whose eolour was once orange tawney, is 
eyeing the gorgeous procession, that, with banners 
and minstrelsy, and the merry peals of every church 
and convent’s bells, preceded the velvet-trapped 
palfrey of Sir Walter Harveye, while I tell you a 

” 





_ And truly, ‘a gorgeous procession’ was the fit- 
ting title for that gallant display of pageantry that 
came slowly on ; for Lord Mayor’s Show in 1273 
was a sight worthy seeing. There marched the 
nine worthies in tabards of broidered samyte; there 
came ‘sundrye dysguysinges,’ ‘salvage men’ wrapt 
in skins, and minstrels arrayed ‘ Sarazinwyse,’ with 
blackened faces and silver cymbals; there rode St. 
George, in knightly array, on his white destrere,— 
while, in honour of the Grocers’ Company, to 
which worshipful fraternity the present Lord Mayor 
belonged, after their appropriated camels, appeared 
a répresentation of that ‘ beast most strange and 
wonderful to behold,’ as the marvelling monk of 
St. Alban’s describes, whose living presence, but a 
few years before, frightened the worthy citizens 
half out of their senses,—‘an oliphaunte.’ But 
who shall describe the splendid array of the city 
dignities,—the silks that rustled and glittered, the 
jewels that blazed so resplendently ; and, not half- 
a-dozen men in mere tinsel armour, but the whole 
city watch in burnished morions and breastplates, 
and knights in real chain mail, that gleamed like 
woven silver? Alas! the poor boy had little cause 
for that delighted smile that played over his hand- 
some features ; for, of all the multitude that crowded 
the wide street, none knew or cared fer him. But 
his were the buoyant feelings and bright anticipa- 
tions of boyhood,—that clear spring morning, when 
the light clouds turn to gold, and its transient tears 
are exhaled as soon as shed: and the thought of 
destitution was forgotten, when he received from 
the friendly hand of one of the neighbouring livery- 
men a Gup ef spiced wine; and sorrow for the past 
and care for the future were alike postponed, as the 
glittering banners flung out their proud blazonry, 
and the gorgeous procession passed by like some 
splendid dream. The long-drawn pageant passed ; 
the sounds of the merry music died away; and 
the populace, hushed into a momentary silence, 
again began to exercise their tongues and their 
voices freely. 

As might be expected, the new Lord Mayor was 
the principal theme; for Sir Walter Harveye, who 
had come from a remote part of the country about 
fourteen years before, had risen so rapidiy in wealth 
and influence, that the wondering citizens busied 
themselves in unavailing conjectures and hypothe- 
ses to account for his singular good fortune. What- 
ever were their opinions, they soon found it neces 
sary to keep them to themselves; for Sir Walter 
Harveye, as Alderman Sandwyche observed, ‘wa 
fierce as Mahound,’ and the trembling citizens, eré 
long, began to suspect that he was almost as pow 
erful. But it was the air of mystery that pervade 
his conduct, and the profound silence which he 
ever observed, both with regard to his family and 
the place whence he came, that inspired the simple- 
minded citizens with feelings of uncontrollable aver 
sion. 


‘ All things are not as they should be,’ whispered 
old Maurice de Wrytel, who was shrewdly suspect- 
ed of knowing somewhat more than his neighbours, 
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hasis on the negation. In these days of marvel 
and mystery, a shake of the head, especially if no 
reason were given for it, did wonders. So, ere a 
month had passed, half the citizens shook their 
heads most knowingly, and began to loek forward 
without doubt, and certainly without regret, for Sir 
Walter’s sudden disappearance, at the summons of 
a monarch more powerful than even the monarch of 
‘merry Englande.’ 

Things, however, did not so happen: this fear- 
ful rich man had become Lord Mayor; and, when 
the versatile populace beheld his splendid prepara- 
tions,—the broad cloth and budge which he gave 
for liveries—the Clary and Muscatel he provided 
for the conduits—and the gallant swans, peacocks, 
and kingly sturgeons—the confections, too, and pre- 
serves from the farthest East, whieh were to grace 
his princely entertainment,—they half forgot their 
former terrors, and seemed willing to postpone his 
anticipated disappearance, at least until the close of 
his mayoralty. 

‘And what say you to this gallant show ?’ said 
the liveryman who had before noticed the stranger 
boy : ‘who knoweth but, one day, ye yourself may 
be Lord Mayor? Of what craft are ye ?” 


‘None,’ replied he, sorrowfully, ‘for I am a 
stranger here.’ Now, whatever were the faults of 
our forefathers, want of benevolence was not among 
them : the answer of the young stranger was, there- 
fore, heard with sympathetic kindness; and when 
he related his simple tale,—that he was an orphan 
from a remote part of the country, cared for and 
acknowledged by no one in that great city,—the 
kindly feelings of the bystanders were powerfully 
excited, and many were their friendly offers of ad- 
vice and succour. ‘ Ye shall go home with me, an’ 
ye list,’ said the before-mentioned liveryman: ‘ serve 
me truly and faithfully, and ye shall have no cause 
to repent your bargain.’ 

The kind offer was eagerly and gratefully accept- 
ed by the stranger boy: he followed his intended 
master, with light step and merry heart, to his house 
in Candlewycke street; and, on the following day, 
the roll of the Draper’s Company presented this 
entry :—‘ Johan Fitz Maynarde bound prentyce 
unto Alleyne de Forsham, on ye morne of Seynte 
Symone and Jhude, Mceuxx111.’ 


Nor had our benevolent draper ever cause to re- 
pent his kind-hearted deed. Years passed on, and 
still found the young stranger faithful to his trust, 
diligent in his calling, winning favour and good-will 
from all,—especially his master, and his master’s 
pretty daughter, Margaret. ‘The saints most sure- 
ly sent him to me,’ cried Alleyne de Forsham to 
his neighbours ; ‘and, I pray ye, mark my words,— 
ye may judge from the eyes what the hawk will be; 
and I foresee he will be a great man, and an honour 
te our good city.’ 

ell, years passed on—almost six pleasant years, 
when it chanced, one merry holiday, the youth of 
the city were out in the adjacent fields, contesting 
in the various sports of the time, urged on to do 
their best by the presence of many of the principal 
citizens, who lived over their youth again, as they 
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watched the gay pastimes of the happy boys, when 
our young hero was challenged to another trial of 
skill by a companion, who offered to stake a brooch 
of some value against a silver seal-ring which Fitz 
Maynarde wore carefully fastened about his neck,— 
an offer which, to the surprise of all, he perempto- 
rily and angrily refused. ‘ Wherefore do ye re- 
fuse, my fair boy ?’ said our old acquaintance, Sir 
Walter Harveye, who stood among the great men 
of the city, beckoning him toward him.— It was 
my father’s,’ answered he, with deep emotion ; ‘ and 
my mother hung it round my neck on her deathbed, 
in memory of his wrongs and of vengeance. —The 
great man glaneed one hurried Jook at the ring, but, 
strange te say, asked no farther questions. But 
wherefore was it that Sir Walter so precipitately 
mounted his footeloth palfrey, and, followed by his 
esquire, rode so swiftly home, and summoned in- 
stantly to his presence his most confidential advi- 
ser, his confessor? No one could tell; but his 
menye shuddered at his fierce and demon looks 
that evening, and the meanest serving-man, as he 
stretched himself on his straw bed, sained himself 
from the glance of an evil eye, and blessed the 
saints he was not Sir Walter Harveye. 


Great was the surprise of Alleyne de Forsham 
and his apprentice, when, on the following morn- 
ing, a serving-man arrived at their dwelling, with 
a summons from this great but strangely suspected 
man, desiring instant speech of them. Marvelling 
at this unexpected message, they, net without some 
feelings of trepidation, (for aldermen were import- 
ant personages in these days,) proceeded to the tall 
stone mansion, surrounded by its forecourt, garden, 
and orchard, on the left-hand side of the Alders- 
gate, where Sir Walter received them in knightly 
state, and commanded wafers and Ippocras to be 
served to them. ‘My good Master de Forsham,’ 
said he, ‘I have taken a strange liking to yonder 
fair boy; ’tis a gallant youth, better fitted, I trow, 
to hold the palfrey, pour the wine, and present the 
salver, than to measure burel and broadcloth with 
the ellwand, and make bargains with Yorkshire 
clothiers, over the six-hooped pot of penny ale: so, 
I pray ye, transfer him to me, and I will make him 
my own page.’ With many a reverential doff of 
the bonnet did our much surprised draper listen to 
this request; but, not altogether pleased at the de- 
preciating way in which his craft and mystery had 
been treated, unwilling, too, to lose one whom he 
loved so much, yet not aaring to hint refusal, he re- 
mained silent. 


‘ My fair boy,’ continued Sir Walter, turning to 
Fitz Maynarde, not doubting but the master’s si- 
lence arose solely from his joy at this unlooked-for 
honour, ‘ ye must make ready forthwith, for I must 
to Bruges ere the vigil of St. Barnabas.’ ‘ Noble 
Sir,’ returned the apprentice, ‘I may not profit by 
your goodness. Many thanks to ye, and the bles- 
sing of all the saints, but, I pray you, remember that 
good Master de Forsham took me in, when, forlorn 
and friendless, I first set foot in London. Suffer me, 
therefore, to stay with him, and, in some scant mes- 
sure, to repay his kindness.’ 
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‘ What say you tothis, Master Draper ?” said Sir 
Walter, sharply. 

‘ Noble Sir, replied de Forsham, ‘loathe as I am 
to anger ye, I must yet say that this youth is te me 
as a son,” 

‘Away,’ said Sir Walter, angrily, waving them 
from his presence ; ‘and you, foolish boy, who have 
cast wealth and honour so recklessly away, take 
heed the day come not when ye shall lament it, and 
bitterly, but in vain.’ 

With sorrowful heart and sad forebodings did our 
poor draper return home: he had ineurred the dis- 
pleasure of a powerful man,—a displeasure which, 
in those unsettled times, might display itself by 
mulct, increased tallage, or even by arbitrary im- 
prisonment for some pretended crime; and a fixed 
presentiment of ill cast its dark shadew athwart his 
hitherto bright pathway. Months, however, passed 
swiftly away: Sir Walter had gone to Bruges, and 
fear of injury from him had vanished from the 
mind of de Forsham, when news arrived that a 
large consignment of his goods had been lost by 
shipwreck ; and scarcely had the luckless draper | 
recovered from his shock, when, in one of the riots | 
so frequent in those times, the sanctuary men of St. 
Martin’s broke into his warehouses, and burnt and 
carried off great part of his remaining stock. 


Sadly did winter come on—sadly for all classes ; 
for a wet summer had produced a scanty harvest, 
and it was feared that the corn would scarcely last 
to Candlemas. And now the prophecy of Sir Wal- 
ter Harveye, seemed, to the desponding mind of our 
young ’prentice, about to receive its full accomplish- 
ment. ‘Alas!’ said he to his constant companion, 
Margaret, ‘when I refused Sir Walter’s noble offer, 
solely that I might aid my worthy master, how little 
did I think that I should set here useless, and eating 
your bread !’ 

Sorrowfully and slowly did the leng winter pass 
away, for famine brought her never-failing attend- 
ant, sickness; and when spring advanced, for the 
merry games and ancient observances that were 
wont to hail its approach, there was the low mo- 
notonous chant of the companies of beggars and 
pilgrims supplicating relief; the loud rattle of the 
clap-dish, wherewith many a citizen, erst an house- 
holder, prayed the crumbs of his richer brethren’s 
tables ; and the frequent tinkle of the death-bell, 
borne by the sacristan before the uncovered bier. 
In the midst of these mournful scenes, while Fitz 
Maynarde and his hapless master were busying 
themselves with fruitless plans and vain hopes, the 
confessor of Sir Walter Harveye appeared. He 
brought a kind message of inquiry from his patron, 
who was still at Bruges ; and he expressed much 
sympathy in de Forsham’s misfortunes. ‘ My fair 
boy,’ said he, ‘although ye sorely angered Sir 
‘Walter, yet, such is his kindness, he gtill willeth to 
do ye service ; there is a place in his household now 
that ye may have; so meet me this evening, after 
complin, at the Queen of Saba, in Fleet street, and 
then will I settle with you.’ 


With heart overflowing with gratitude did Fitz 
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by the light of a huge log fire and blazing cressets 
sate a merry crew of reckless and jovial revellers, 
who, amid the clatter of beer cans and wine stoupe, 
and the discordant sounds of pipe, harp, and gittern, 
laughed, sang, laid wagers, threw dice, and called 
fur the finest wastels to soak in their rich wine 
though thousands around were destitute of the 
coarsest bread. And to this scene of riot, as taverns 
at this period seem mostly to have been—to this 
place, apparently so unfitted for one of his holy 
calling, did the confessor soon after come. He 
welcomed the young ’prentice kindly, ordered 
Greek wine, vernage and pigment, and ginger con- 
fection, and sugared wafers, and, beckoning to him 
three strangely sinister-looking men, who seemed 
to be well known to him, bade the astonished Fitz 
Maynarde enjoy the unaccustomed luxuries, and be 
merry. Little time had passed ere angry words 
arose among the priest’s companions: words soon 
produced blows: at length, knives (at this period 
always worn at the girdle) were drawn. The tu- 
mult now became general, the lights were extin- 
guished, cries of murder were heard ; and when, at 
length, the watch burst in, and the cressets were 


| relighted, the priest was discovered lying beside 


the settle with two deep gashes in his throat— 
‘ Seize every one,’ said the principal officer ; ‘this 
must be answered for before Sir Gregory Rockes- 
lye.’ 

Tt was in vain that the luckless Fitz Maynarde, 
when recovered from the first alarm, prayed to be 
allowed to depart ; it was in vain that many of the 
bystanders bore witness to his peaceable conduct: 
manslaughter, if not murder, had been committed, 
and all were consigned to Newgate. 

Some time elapsed ere the trial took place; but 
how great was the surprise of the citizens at the 
strange disclosures then made! 

‘In sooth, my fair boy,’ said Sir Gregory Rockeslye 
to our now liberated hero, ‘the saints, truly, watch 
over ye. Rightly did that wicked confessor meet 
his death: for he hired those scatterlings, who to- 
morrow will take their last draught at St. Giles, to 
murder you in that affray; but he, changing places 
in the tumult, took that as his guerden which wes 
meant for ye.’ 

‘ Heaven be praised!’ cried Fitz Maynarde. ‘| 
see it all: that cruel confessor was, doubtless, jeal- 
ous of my favour with good Sir Walter Harveye, 
and, therefore, he compassed my death, Well, 
Domine misereatur! But, alas! through this de- 
lay, I have lost the place he promised me, and that 
noble gentleman wilknever, I fear, do aught for me 
again.’ 

‘Heed it not, my fair boy,’ replied Sir Gregory 
Rockeslye. ‘That ye should twice have been pre 
vented taking livery of Sir Walter is so strange, that 
more, doubtless, is in it than we can foresee. "I'is¢ 
mad world, and our troubles are oft-times our bles 
sings, and our good fortune too often the sure har- 
binger of ill.’ 

Summer now advanced, and London began to 
resume her heretofore gay and busy appearance,— 

for the sickness had ceased, and trade had revived ; 
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but the changed aspect of things brought no pros- 
pect of imprevement to the luckless draper. . His 
stock was gone, his money was spent, nor could he 
look for the customary assistance from the brethren 
of his guild, for they had in like manner suffered.— 
It was indeed a sorrowful time. At length an un- 
expected gleam of sunshine illumined his cloudy 
sky—Sir Walter Harveye had returned, had in- 
quired kindly alter him, and, ere long, he sent a 
messenger, commanding the instant attendance of 
Fitz Maynarde. Away hurried our hero, blessing 
every saint in the calendar, and invoking every 
blessing on the head of his benevolent patron ; but, 
when he returned, there was more of sorrow than 
of joy on his countenance. ‘Alas! I must indeed 
leave ye,’ said he to Margaret, ‘ and for a long and 
and perilous voyage. To-morrow evening Sir 
Walter’s carrack, the “‘ Whyte Faucon,” saileth to 
Cyprus for dates and spiceries; and I am to go as 
servant to the master. Do not lament,’ continued 
he, ‘for I dared not a third time refuse ; and, more- 
over, he saith, neither you nor my good master 
shall ever want a friend.’ Little comfort did this 
assurance give poor Margaret, now about to lose 
the playmate of her childhood. Was it possible he 
could return safely from a perilous voyage, almost 
as far as the country of the Saracens? (Our worthy 
forefathers seemed always to imagine there were far 
more dangers on the smooth and sunny Mediterra- 
nean, than amid the chafing billows and foaming 
surges of the northern seas.) Besides, was it not 
to fetch spiceries? and had not these adventurous 
merchants to combat huge dragons, breathing flame 
and pestiferous vapour? a fact always sturdily 
maintained by the brethren of the worshipful guild 
of Grecers, to account for the high prices of their 
‘cloves, canel, and gingelofre.” O! hew was it pos- 
sible, then, that Johan Fitz Maynarde should ever 
come home in safety? With a heavy heart did 
peor little Margaret set about her preparations for 
his voyage. She duly sprinkled each garment with 
holy water, and procured a cunning scribe to write 
the first verse of St. John’s Gospel on a lozenge- 
shaped piece of parchment, to be hung as a charm 
about his neck. 


Too soon did the short interval fleet away,—the 
last farewells were said ; and, scarcely trusting 
himself to cast one parting look at the dwelling 
where he had passed so many happy days, Fitz 
Maynarde proceeded to the tall stone house beside 
Aldersgate. 

Sir Walter received him with the show of great 
kindness, ‘All things are settled,’ said he; ‘but, 
as I wish to sail before my fellow merchants, the 
carrack will drop down the river after nightfall ; so 
be secret; and, when ye come to the ‘Tower, ask 
not for the ‘ Whyte Faucon,’ but stand aside, until 
ye see two men in rough coats; then say, ‘Is it 


here?’ and if they answer, ‘ Away,’ go with 
them,’ 


Fitz Maynarde in vain attempted to articulate his 
thanks, < My fair boy,’ said Sir Walter, taking his 
own silver cup, and pouring from a carefully sealed 
“ask a rich and spicy cordial, ‘take this cup of Ip- 
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pcras to bear ye on your way, and to drink to your 
merry voyage.’ 

‘Heaven reward ye, noble Sir, even as ye have 
dealt with me!’ cried the grateful young man. 

‘Farewell ! said Sir Walter, in a suppressed 
tone, as the unsuspecting Fitz Maynarde, with 
heavy step, departed; ‘thou and I must, hence- 
forth, have the broad sea, or perchance a wider gulf, 
between us.’ 

Absorbed in sorrowful musings, the disconsolate 
young man took his way, casting from time to 
time a mournful look up to the tall spires, gleaming 
in the rosy light of evening, as he bitterly thought 
how many a bright setting sun would gild tower 
and spire ere he should again tread those streets.— 
And onward he went, until, looking up, he found 
hinself beside the open door of the church of St. 
Lawrence, at the corner of Candlewycke streets.— 
‘It may be long, indeed, ere I enter a church 
again,’ said he, as the untried dangers of the deep 
arose to his mind ; ‘ and a voyage begun with prayer 
may, perchance, end with thanksgiving.’ 

He entered; and, unwilling to attract notice 
from his neighbours, he proceeded up the side 
aisle, and, reverently kneeling on the right-hand 
side of the altar, behind the large pillar, addressed 
himself to his devotions. The service soon end- 
ed; but Fitz Maynarde arose not to go. His eyes 
were fixed on the fair altar window, where saints 
and angels, surrounding the canonised martyr, 
seemed, in the darkening twilight, about to vanish 
into air ; and, delivering himself up to the supersti- 
tious feeling of the age, he imagined—nay, believ- 
ed, that they cast a look of benignant encourage- 
ment upon him: and he hailed it as an omen of 
happiest prophecy. With the fastcoming darkness 
a strange drowsiness stole upon him,—the sopo- 
rific draught began to take effect: he attempted to 
rise, but in vain; and, unseen by the sacristan, 
who quickly closed the doors, he stretched himself 
on the pavement, and sank into a deep and dream- 
less slumber. 

The morning sun was high in heaven, the chimes 
were pealing for matins, and the sacristan and as- 
sistants had entered the church to hang the tapes- 
try, and to strew the choir; (for it was the festival 
of the patron saint;) but still the young man slept 
soundly. 

‘Up, up, young vagabond,’ cried the saeristan, 
shaking him with no gentle force ; ‘ up, and answer 
before Alderman Sandwyche, wherefore ye came to 
take up your night’s lodging in the church.’ 

Fitz Maynarde looked up—how could it be? the 
dim altar window, or which his closing eyes had 
been fixed, was now blazing in gold and purple, 
and he leoked around stupified and bewildered.— 
‘ Good master !’ said he, ‘ how is this ?? Methought 
I was but e’en now hearing complin. Saints! I must 
be at the ‘Tower ere eight !’ 


‘Ere eight!’ cried the sacristan ; ‘sure the fiend 
himself hath bereft ye of your senses. Ere eight! 


know ye not ye have slept here all night?” 
The affrighted young man cast a wild look at the 





speaker, and then at the bright sunshine that stream- 
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380 A TALE FOR LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


ed in so gorgeously through the fair traceried win- 
dows. ‘ Alas! it is too true! unhappy wretch that I 
am!’ cried he, striking his breast: ‘ saints! the ear- 
rack has sailed! I am ruined for ever!’ and, over- 
come by the recollection of his cruel destiny, he sat 
down and wept bitterly. é 

While poor Fitz Maynarde was thus bewailing 
his singular ill fortune, too disconsolate to receive 
the eomfert which the kind-hearted parishioners, 
who were now fast entering the church, sedulously 
offered him, great was the confusion that prevailed 
in the ward of Aldersgate ; for a messenger from 
the King had arrived, commanding the instant at- 
tendance of Sir Walter Harveye, at Westminster: 
but he was no where to be found. His domestics 
asserted that he had gone out the preceding even- 
ing unattended, soon after the departure of the 
young man; and a canon of St. Martin’s-de-Grand 
affirmed, that he had met him in the twilight, hur- 
rying along as though unwilling to be seen, just 
beside the church of St. Mary de Monte Alto, in 
Thames street. As this was the whole amount of 
information that could be obtained, the city authori- 
ties, forthwith, proceeded to the mansion to take 
instant possession,—a proceeding very necessary in 
those good old times, when king, prelate, or power- 
ful noble, alike followed 

“That good old rule—that simple plan— 

That he should take who had the power, 

And they might keep—who can.” 
So they caused instant proclamation to be made at 
each cross and conduit, that whoever could tell 
aught of Sir Walter Harveye should straightway 
appear before them. 

‘An’ Sir Walter Harveye be gone, he is gone 
for aye,’ cried old Maurice de Wrytel, who, attract- 
ed by the ‘ Oyez, of the pursuivant, stood leaning 
on his staff beside the old stone cross, commonly 
called the Standard, at the tep of West Cheap.— 
‘ Ay, ’twas said by a wise priest, and one- who read 
the stars, that thrice seven years should he prosper, 
and then that the end should be.’ The bystanders 
sained and crossed themselves at this mysterious 
remark, while all the vague but strange conjectures 
which Sir Walter Harveye had in former years 
awakened, returned with renewed force to their 
minds. Still sat the aldermen in solemn state,— 
and strange, indeed, were the accounts they receiv- 
ed: Sir Walter Harveye’s great carrack, the 
‘Whyte Faucon,’ was still in the river, and not 
likely to sail for several days ; but a vessel, shrewd- 
ly suspected to be a pirate, and bound, as was re- 
ported, to Cales, with slaves, did certainly drop 
down the river last evening after nightfall; and an 
old man, who chanced to be by, reported, that a 
man, wrapt in a large cloak, was seized and forcibly 
carried on board just before it set sail. This sin- 
gular account, added to the strange story of the 
young man, who had been so wonderfully prevent- 
ed from sailing in that very vessel, determined the 
aldeymen to summon Fitz Maynarde before them ; 
and, at the same time, old Maurice de Wrytel was 
called on to detail what he knew. Stupified with 
the unlooked-for events of the morning, and grieved 





at the unexpected disappearance of his benefactor 
poor Fitz Maynarde soon after entered the Hall, 
where, with much circumlecution ard many a 
benedicite, Maurice de Wrytel was giving his evi- 
dence. ‘ And, soothly, I cannot tell much,’ said 
he; ‘theugh, from the little I do know, I had 
safelier met a raging dragon than that Sir Walter, 
an’ he had known whol was. Little did he think 
that I stood in St. Martin’s churchyard, at Nor. 
manton, on the eve of St. Erkenwald, when he 
strove with his brother about their inheritance, and 
brands were drawn, and his brother fell slain just 
beside the church porch. ”T'was a foul deed,—but 
he sold the manor to the monks of St. Martin, and 
fled away with the money ; for, behold ye, his bro- 
ther had a son born that very day, and ’twas said by 
one whe was never deceived, that, whatever might 
be done, that child should inherit all.’ 

‘Good master, what say you!’ cried Fitz May- 
narde, in great agitation. ; 

‘A fearful story, my fair boy,’ returned the old 
man ; ‘for had it not been for that accursed love of 
the red gold, (from which our sweet Lady ever 
shield us!) Radulf de Pounteney had never lifted 
hand against his own brother.’ 

‘Merciful Heaven!’ exclaimed Fitz Maynarde, 
‘how wonderful are thy ways! Three times, in 
the guise of charity, hath my most bitter enemy 
proffered me aid, by which to secure my destruc- 
tion, and thrice have I wondrously escaped. J am 
that child born on St. Erkenwald’s eve, when my 
father was so foully slain; and Sir Walter Har- 
veye was, doubtless, Radulf de Pounteny, and my 
uncle.’ 

And so it was:—Sir Walter Harveye was never 
more heard of ;—he had, doubtless, met the fate he 
intended fer his nephew ;—and our young hero, 
now Johan de Peunteney, took possession of all his 
wealth. 

Who shall describe the joy with which good 
Alleyne de Forsham heard the welcome news of 
his young ’prentice’s good fortune ? Johan de Poun- 
teney insisted on taking him home to share his 
wealth; and he, ere long, shared his name with 
pretty Margaret. And, finally, good reader, if you 
would wish to trace the after-course of this princely 
draper, honest John Stow will with right good-will, 
inform you,—how, in rich array, and fair pagean- 
try, he four times rode in goodly procession as Lord 
Mayor,—how he received knighthood from the 
hands of Edward the Second,—how he purchased 
the princely mansion of Colde Harborowe of © 
Ralph de Bigod, and Sir Johan de Cosenton, and 
built the church of Allhallows the Less close beside 
it—and how (doubtless in gratitude for that last 
most signal interposition of Heaven) he beautified, 
and richly endowed, the church of St. Lawrence, 
founding therein a college for a Master and seven 
chaplains, the site of which still bears his name, and 
is now his only memorial. 


Long and prospereus were the days of this 
princely draper: and, when, ,at length, followed 
by the blessings of the whole city, he and Dame 
Margaret slumbered beneath the ‘ fayre marble 
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LINES, 


tombe,’ in his chapel on the north side of the choir 
of St. Paul’s, each year did the City Officers go in 
solemn procession thither; while, ever at nightfall, 
the last sounds that floated in rich harmony aleng 
the vaulted aisles of that fair cathedral, was the chant 
that supplicated eternal repose for the soul of ‘Syr 
Johan de Pounteney.’ 








Original. 


LINES 


Suggested by the Engraving of West’s Picture of 
Death on the Pale Horse, in the “Casket,” 


oe 


Death comes! he comes on his courser pale, 
Wide-waving the lurid light of its tail,— 

With goblin head and black starting eye, 
Whose hell-fire gleam burns the pallid sky. 
Wild trampling down in his charter’d wrath, 
‘The flying crowds that shrink in his path, 
The Destroyer comes—a skeleton fierce, 
Arm’d to fulfil the primal curse, 

With ice-dart tipp’d with sulphureous glow,— 
A fiery crown on his fleshless brow,— 

His livid face demoniac fraught 

With deadlier ill than his rage hath yet wrought. 


Tho’ pale lies young beauty’s cheek in the dust 

At the glance of the monster’s insatiate lust,— 

Tho’ the pride of bold manhood’s prime is crush’d, 

The voice of the bride and bridegroom hush’d. 

And love, stricken down beside those ne’er to rise, 

With Hope, fond attendant! too grovels and dies. 

With whirlwind speed and gigantic bound 

That tears and scorches the quaking ground, 

On rush the Pale Horse and its Rider—on 

Like blasting flash, just glancing and gone; 

‘While close hov'ring behind te mock and defile, 

OfStygian shapes a reptile rout vile— 

Foul sin’s black brood—hell’s second birth— 

Foam, revel, and hiss o’er the carcase-strown earth: 

And, the dim sun-beams in disastrous eclipse furl’d, 

Wan sorrow’s shade sicklies o’er this fair, fleeting 
world, 


But who is it mighty from Edom that comes, 

To disarm the dread demon of the tombs ? 

Oh! man of woe and love thrice-divine! 

Jehovah incarnate, incarnadine! 

Embodied God! by pity brought down 

From thy own high place on the holiest throne, 

To bleed and to suffer for erring man, 

Completing redemption’s mysterious plan! 

Calm, kingly, concentred thou mov'st on sublime, 

Impressing eternity’s stamp upon time; 

Still god-like thou standest tho’ self.doomed and 
bound 

In shame and sorrow to hide the sacrificial wound, 

F rom Death's serpent-sting ; thy heel he may bruise, 

His head thou shalt crush—his dominion unloose. 


’ 4 . 
Tis come, the appointed supernal hour 





When forsaken of man, unaided by Heav'n 
To despair, ignominy, and suffering giv’n,— 
The heir of God’s glory—the co-existent Son 
Prays, trembles, and wrestles in agony lone. 
Unawed by that grace-breathing aspect divine, 
The sin-gender’d pest with grim joy malign, 
Triumphant advances in impious pride, 

His protane hand uplift’d to dare Deicide! 
The Man-God sinks ;—with frantic shout 
Hell’s brazen courts ring wildly out; 

While fiercer flash in livid glare 

Her wavering flames thro’ upper air ; 

And the darkness of dun Tartarean smoke, 
Sinks down over earth at the fatal stroke. 


But lo! thro’ the blackness of hopeless night, 

What ray streams sudden in radiance bright ? 

*Tis a ray of that endless effulgence divine 

By the sapphire-blaze shed o’er the sea crystalline 

*Neath the living throne,—and which ever shall 
shine 

On the walls of the New Jerusalem, 

Where God in presence himself is the sun and the 
gem. 

Bursting the bonds of the marble tomb, 

From death to life soaring, to glory trom gloom, 

Hail to Jesus the Saviour !—hosannas on high 

For the crucified Conqueror—th’ incarn’d Deity! 

His fierce foes now prostrate—all pow’r to him giv’n 

In righteousness he reigns over earth and in Heav'n. 

See Death in dust cow’ring his sentence to meet ; 

Messiah tramples him under his feet : 

Then downwards hurl’d to the lake of fire, 

With sin and hell and their serpent sire, ‘ 

Shall he languish in torments that never expire. 


Of all nations and kindreds a numberless band, 
In white vestures rob’d, victor-palms in each hand, 
The redeem’d from destruction—the ransom’d from 
sin 
With their Prince, their salvation, to his rest enter in; 
And wide the pearl.gates of Heav’n expand 
To receive the immortal, the amaranth-crown’d band» 
To worship the Son to his throne restor’d, 
The seraphim’s sovereign—creation’s liege-Lord,— 
Cherubic shapes in eager myriads crowd 
Blowing their uplift’d angel-trumpets loud ; 
While dulcet silvery harps, on ravish’d ears, 
Mix with the music of the crystal spheres, 
On gales ambrosial wafting thro’ the sky, 
The hymnings high of seraph-minstrelsy. 
The strain of triumph evermore shall ring 
Thro’ the blue depths of the etherial sky ; 
And “ Peace on earth,—good-will to men they sing, 
Oh! vanquished Death! where’s now thy sting ? 
Where, oh, grave! thy victory!” E. 





A man is thirty years old before he has any 
settled thoughts of his fortune. It is not com- 
pleted before fifty ; he falls a building in his old 
age, and dies by the time his house is in a condi- 





Of the prince of darkness’ unholy pow’r 


tion to be painted and glazed. 






















A TEAR SHALL TELL HIM ALL! 


Sung by Firs. Keely, 













COMPOSED BY,C. HH. RODWELL. 


Philadelphia, John F. Nunns, No. 70 South Third Street. 
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A TEAR SHALL TELL HIM ALL. 





ly he seemedto call, Thateremy _falt’ring voice replied, Atear, a tear had told him 
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That ere my falt’ring voice replied, A tear, a tear had told him 
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Though heedless of his vow he prove, 
His falsehood I’ll not harshly blame, 
And should he wander back to me, 

I will not ask him whence he came. 
No angry frown shall cloud my brow, 
No unkind word shall meet his ear, 
But ere this heart in silence break, 

A tear shall tell him all. 








Marrrep, at New York, on Friday evening, 
June 23d, 1837, by the Rev. Dr. Eastburn, 
Mr. Jonn Jay, son of the Hon. Judge Jay, to 
Miss Exeanor Kineszanp, only daughter of 
Hickson W. Field, Esq. 
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384 THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTERS—SONG OF THE MERMAIDS—OCEAN. 


THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTERS. 


It is often said that the times are strangely 
altered ; and certain it is the people are. It 
was thought honourable to labor, to be constant- 
ly engaged in some active and useful avocation 
—but now-a-days it is pers honourable to be 
idle. There is much sp aint of the high pri- 
ces of every necessary of human existence, and 
much truth. But if the amount of idleness 
could be calculated with mathematical accu- 
racy throughout our extended republic, allow- 
ing the drones only half price for services they 
might perform, which others are now paid for, 
it might not be an unsafe calculation to put 
down the whole amount now paid for provisions 
and marketing in the United States. It is not 
a little inconsistent to hear parents whine about 
the price of provisions, while they bring up 
their daughters to walk the streets, and expend 
money. ee 

In one of our great commercial cities there 
resides a gentleman worth from two to three 
millions of dollars. He had three daughters, 
and he required them alternately to go into the 
kitchen and superintend its domestic concerns. 
Health and happiness he said, were thus pro- 
moted—besides, he could not say in the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, that they might not ere they 
should close their earthly career, be compelled 
to rely upon their hands for a livelihood; and he 
could say that they never could become wives, 
and the proper heads of a family, until they 
knew by practical experience, all the economy 
of the household affairs. One of these daugh- 
ters is now the lady of a Governor of one of the 
states—all at the head of very respectable fami- 
lies—and they carry out the principles implant- 
ed by their worthy posed erga and secur- 
ing the esteem of all around them. 

et the fair daughters of eur country draw 
lessons from the industrious matrons of the past. 
The companions of the men who fought the Re- 
volution were inured to hardships and accus- 
tomed to unceasing toil—and so did they edu- 
cate their daughters. Health, contentment, hap- 
piness, and plenty smiles around the family al- 
tar. The damsel who understood most thorough- 
ly and economically the management of domes- 
tic matters, and who was not afraid to put her 
hands into a washtub, for fear of destroying their 
elasticity and dimming their snowy whiteness, 
was sought by the young men of those days as 
fit companions of life—but now-a-days to learn 
the mysteries of the household, would make our 
fair ones faint away, and to labor comes not into 
the code of modern gentility. 


ANECDOTE OF AN INFIDEL. 


To a young infidel, who was scoffing at Chris- 
tianity, because of the misconduct of its profes- 
sors, the late Dr. Mason said ; “* Did you ever 
know an uproar to be made because an infidel 
went away from the aay of morality?” The 
infidel admitted that he had not. ‘ Then don’t 
you see,” said Mr. M. “that by expecting the 

rofessors of Christianity to be Ao/y, you admit 
it to be a holy religion, and thus pay it the 
highest compliment in your power?” The young 
man was silent. 








Original. 
\y THE SONG OF THE MERMAIDS, 
. “Away—away—to the moonlit shore, 
Breasting the crested waves, 
And list to the music of Ocean’s roar, 
As swiftly the foaming billows pour, 
Beneath the sounding caves! 


The stars o’er the night their vigil keep, 
Like lamps in the blue vault beaming, — 

And solemn stillness steals o’er the deep, 

And the tired sea-boy is rocked to sleep, 
In his lowly hammock dreaming ! 


Then up—away from the dark retreat, 
Of the coral, shell and pearl, 

And haste the light of the moon to meet, 

On the lonely strand, where the beach is beat 
By the billows gentle curl! 


To the glittering depth a short adieu, 
While the swelling wave we breast, 
Afar—afar—o’er the moonlit blue, 
Starting the Petrel and low Curlew 
In fear from their stilly rest. 
Then away—away—away—- 
Through the silvery night to roam, 
Till the stars shall pale their matin ray, 
And the sailor’s shout shall tell of the day, 
And summon the wanderers home! Haroip 





OCEAN. Original. 


Queen of the waters ! in the silent hour 
When first [ look upon thee—first behold 
Thy broad spread waters—no dark cloud did low’r 
At that time o’er thee—taming the spirits bold 
Of those who searching for their idol gold, 
Were on thy bosom—but the glorious sun 
Was beaming forth, as though he would enfold 
Thee with his rays of brightness. There were none 
Of things created—have from thee thy palm of beauty 
won. 


Now that I look upon thee, there are storms 
And gathering tempest in the darkened sky, 
The clouds are gathered in a thousand forms, 
Of terror and of grandeur—and more nigh 
Thy waters foam, and like a spirit cry, 
Sound to the ear, and the red lightning’s flash 
At intervals, comes gushing from on high, 
Disclosing far and near where fearful lash 
Contending waves, and foaming breakers dash. 


And in the pauses of the storm are heard 
The shrieks for help and mercy, that arise 
From yonder bark—whose prayers are now preferred 
To the great Power that rules the sea and skies, 
By tongues albeit unused to prayer or praise—the 
vessel flies 
With maddening fury to her yawning grave, 
She strikes the rock—the last hope lingering dies, 
No earthly power that gallant bark may save— 
She sinks far in the depths of the deep foaming os 
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